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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for heipuig ond Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


NORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, wil! supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forw Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Yepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 














Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following 
results—which evidence the progress and position of the Com- 
pany. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ... 
Annual Premiwms in the Life Department. . .. 


The liubility of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


| OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 


« « « « £1,417,808, 8s, 4d. 
£436,065 
£188,703 





ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 


Copies of the ANNUAL REPortTs and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866. 
ELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London, 
By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 


m new Policies were completed, eonering £141,125, and pro- 
duc ng in new annual premiums £5,212, 15s, 1d.”’ 
ohn erest at 6 per cent, was declared upon the shares of the 
e y. 


CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus yempnicte and every 
information ret. upon application at the Head Offi 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Radina. Approved 
negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description ofbanking business conducted with Victoria, 

New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Menager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
arch 3ist, 1863. 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Le aan in England for the reception of patients and 
ris . 

For full description of Ben Rhydding, with map of routes 
see Third Edition of “ BEN REY DDING the ASCLEPION of 
BaGhAnD: its paAurias, its Ways, ane ite WATER CURE.” 

'o be had, by enclosin: een stam r. SHUTTLE 
Bookseller, likley, Yorkshire. nate — 








SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lightsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
Ornamental Glace’ Bagiish and Fordign, ocitetis for prese 
amen s, English and Foreign, su r n 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly aaune 
LONDON,—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 

Established 1807, 


ce, or of 





| T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. All 
gentlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 

he publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to ) 

C, CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., 

J; FREDERICK CuLLINGWOOD, F.G.S,, 5 Ho. Sees. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 





WILL CLOSE ON THE 23rp INSTANT. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy is Open, in the Day, from 
8 till 7 o’clock. Admission — One Shilling. Catalogue—One 
Shilling, In the Evening, from_half-past 7 o’clock till half- 
past 10, Admission—Sixpence. Catalogue—Sixpence. 
J. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


WILL OLOSE ON THE 2%ru INSTANT. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to 
the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is, 


Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St, Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Koad, 
Notting Hill, W. 











LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE., 
Apy at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

ill, W. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
00, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


" > 
T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August, 
Pupils are yo for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, &c. 
French and German Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate, and affords all 
the comforts of an English pawns. Terms £100 to £150 per 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de Lorraine, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Paris, 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 4, Ruedela Tour. THis INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the Leeyi  § schools extra muros so 
much in favour. It has a la shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bots DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms v with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Pros us of the Establishment, and the Studies 

ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to ony address, 

ferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misses 


FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, whois many eaes 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and references apply, to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.; orto Misses er, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 


FPUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 


Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


NE DEMOISELLE ALLEMANDE 


PROTESTANTE, ayant habite Paris plusieurs annees, 
enseignant la Maseee *Angiais, le Francais, et |l’Allemand, 
desire trouver une 8 UATI a@INSTITUTRICE. A pointe- 
ments, £80 par an. Excellentes recommandations de plusieurs 
familles distingues chez lesquelles elle a demeure en Angle- 

rre. — Adresse M. P., chez Messrs, Hatchard et Cie., 187, 


Piccadilly, 
NE DEMOISELLE PARISIENNE, 


agee de 23 ans, desire obtenir une PLACE d’INSTITUTRICE 
dans une bonne famille. Elle peut offrir de tres bons renseigne- 
ments. Adresser M, M., 37, Trigon Road, Kennington, 























——$_$___—_ 


A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be ged ot = parti copmaction. Ro m erate, 
Distance no o . For culars @ “* PROFESSOR,’ 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Yat East. 





(JHANDELIERS IN. BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze. Ormolu, China and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


= Dd MATERIALS 3, piesine Sao eee thie'T Apaneie ~— 
Plants, and every requ ‘or the stu 8 ng page o 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices, ° 








RYSTAL PALACE.—METROPOLITAN 


CHARITY SCHOOLS.—The GREAT MEETING of the CHIL- 
DREN of the above Schools will take place on TUESDAY next, 
July 2ist, on the Handel Festival Orchestra. 

The Children will assemble on the Orchestra at Three o’clock 
and sing a Selection of Pieces.—Mr. Buckland, Vicar Choral of 
St. Paul's, will conduct the Music.—Mr. Coward will preside at 
the Organ.—Principal Solo Trumpet, Mr, Harper.—Festival 
Drums, Mr, Chipp. 

Doors open from 9 till dusk, Admission, ONE SHILLING; 
Children under 12, SIXPENCE. 


*,* After the performance, Mr, Coxwell will make an ascent in 
his Balloon. 





[HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIO, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
PRINCIPAL:—Drk, WYLDE, 


PROFESSORS :—Harmo s8Ie@, 


and 
NI aiid 


THE ACADEMY is open to Ladies and Gentlemen (Professional 
and Amateur) desirous of receiving a complete Musical Educa- 
tion. Fee for Instruction in three Branches, Five Guineas per 
Term. There are Three Terms in the Year. Students resid ng 
at a distance can receive all their Lessons on one day in the 
week, Prospectuses at the Office, St. James's Hall. 


A, AUSTIN, Secretary. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON Manufac- 
turing Co., with all the recent Improvements, additional 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Border, Hemmer, &c., &c. Will 
ee, Hem, Fell. Bind, Cord, oo) and Embroider. Is simple 

n design, not liable to get out of order; elegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ravel ; and they will make 
from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute. They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done by means of hand 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 


Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free, 
OFFICES AND SALE RoomMs,.—139, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foo’’s Patent Umbrella Stand, 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any othern. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment, In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
ILLCOX anp GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfil all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine, 


Prospectus free, on application at No, 1, Ludgate Hill. 


LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 

to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 

inform the Public that Microscopes, Glasses, 

Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 


11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 








AMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 


of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now , a CATALOGUE 
RARE SOORE, 


Thousand Ori 
Notes. On sale at low 
400 pages, price 58.; pos 


London: JoHNn CAMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly. 





APMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS 


and CAVALIERS in the CIVIL WAR. A mostinteresting 
ponte the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price 7s. 6d.; post free, 
8. 


Jouyn CAMDEN HorrTen, Piccadilly, London. 





OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A List 


of the Warriors who came over with WILLIAM THE 
Conqurror. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 


JoHN CAMDEN HoTTeEN, Piccadilly, London, 





TO AUTHORS. 


OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. Seo 


“Connsels to Aut of Publishing, ana ns 
of Type and earners: Demy &vo., eee fae tar Me 
free for is postage stamps, 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Strect, E.C 








THE READER. 











18 JULY, 1863. 
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The Edinburgh Review, 
No. CCXLI., was published on THURSDAY LAST, 


CONTENTS: 


I. NAPIER’S MEMORIALS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 
Ul. DRUIDS AND BARDS. ; 
Ill, FERGUSSON’S MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 
IV. LOUIS BLANC’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
¥. SIR G. C. LEWIS ON FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
VI. RAYMOND’S NAVIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
VIL. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
Vl. THE SCOTS IN FRANCE—THE FRENCTI IN SCOT- 
LAND. 
1X. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack. 








London: Loneman & Co. 


The Quarterly Review, 
No, CCXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 





1, AUSTRIA, 
Il. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
111. GLACIAL THEORIES. 
1V. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
V. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
VU. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, 
VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 
1X. ROME AS IT Is, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. XLVIL. JULY, 1863, 
CONTENTS: 

Tl. THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

II. THE RIVAL RACES, By Everne Sve. 
ill, MR. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 

IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES. 

V. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 

Vi. SAINT SIMON AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
VI. THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 

VIIL. M. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 

1X. POLAND. 

X. LANCASHIRE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philo- 
.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4, History and Biography.—s. Belles Lettres. 


London: Trtnyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., post free. 
THE 


. a | . * 
Home and Foreign Review, 
No. V. (JULY, 1863.) 

CONTENTS: 
1. BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 
_ %. AUSTRIA AND GERMANY, 

3. ALBANTA, 

4, TRON-CLAD SHIPS. 

5. EPIGRAMS, 

6. ORIENTALISM AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
7. ULTRAMONTANISM. 

8 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

® CURRENT EVENTS. ; 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


HE Ka AND TREATMENT, By James 
wnt, Ph.D; F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “ The 
| phy of Voice and Speech,” Xe. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatize has now reached a fifth edition. It is 


very written, and is evidently the work of rho } 
devoted his Whole waloritesto thie ete ik wa ureh 7, 


arch 7, 
“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
ae perseveri ly_applied, is a certain cure for that 


wise Press, March 14, 1863, 


London: Loveman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 


Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





UNIFORM WITH “LYRA GERMANICA.” 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 5s., antique cloth, 


Lyra Eucharistica: Hymns 


and Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient and 
Modern; with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Oxny 
Suretey, M.A, 


London; Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 


The Family and its Duties; 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES FOR 
pd AbeteS ADEN. Rosrrt Len, D.D., Minister 


, an of Bibli iticism i 
University of Edinburgh. to A si oa 
“There are Inmps of good. sense in his book—a great many 
‘as the ression is; oby 

thinking, eet passages of real elowuen a propre ot . 
* Dr. Lee’s style is one of the best. It is beautifully clear and 
pa — being, in the Toes v changed with the 
of open — attract _ 

the sweetness, rt ness, aud solidity of ite variet hewn 


London: Loneman & Co, Edinburgh: Wa, P, Noovo. 


‘ 








NOW READY, THE 


3 R O M 


SECOND EDITION OF 


>i “Rs 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “ Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the Floss,” “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and ** Silas Marnef,”’ 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO, 65, CORNHILL 





REEVE’S GREAT WORK ON CONCHOLOGY.— | 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and Descriptions of 
all the Shells of Molluscons Animals, complete from Com- 
mencement, With many thousand beautifully Coloured Figures 
12 thick vols. 4to. half morocco, price £75. 10s. (cost £120); an 
many other First-rate WoRrkKS on CONCHOLOGY and 
GEOLOGY, ineluding Brown, Buckland, Cuvier, De la Beche, 
Desmarest, Donovan, Faleoncr, Forbes, Hanley, Geological 
Society, Goldfuss, Lea, Knorr, Mautell, Martyn, Montagu, 
Murehison, Owen, Valwontographical Society, Sowerby 
Swainson, ke., at equally Low Prices, will be found advertised 
for Sale in a 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Published this day, free for Two Stamps, 


BY WILLIS AND SOTHERAN. 


136, STRAND, LONDON, 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK IN ENGLISH. 


THIERS, CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
UNDER NAPOLEON.—THE COMVLETE WORK, 20 vols., 
bound in 10, cloth, is reduced to sell at £4. 4s. (pmb. £5. 15s. 6d.) ; 
the late Mr. Cotburn’s Authorized Translation. ‘ This mag- 
niticent work, by the Ex-Prime Minister of France, deserves 
to be ranked as the foremost historical production of the age, 
M. Thiers, indeed, throws a fascination over every subject he 
bomenes 5 and the translation is rendered with fidelity and 
spirit. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS, edited by Sir 


JONUN BOWRING, cheap.—A few copies of these valuable 
works, 11 large vols. royal Svo., are offered at only £5, 5s., 
cloth (published at £9. 18s.). Early application is desirable, 
the work having long been scarce, and the number for sale 
very small. “In Jeremy Bentham (says a great critic) the 
world has lost the great teacher and patriot of his time; the 
man who has exercised, and is exercising over the fortunes of 
mankind, the widest and most durable infnence.”’ 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


IN PROSE AND VERSE, comprising Defence of Poesie, 
Astrophel and Stella, Poems, Defence of the Earl of Leicester 
Letters. New Edition, beantifully printed on thick toned 
paver, with Life and Notes by Gray, §vo. new half morocco, 
12s, 6d, 

THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON SHELLS. 


WOOD'S INDEX TESTACEOLCGIGUS: an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of all known Shells, British and Foreign. 
New Edition. By 8. HANLEY, Esq. With the Ancient and 
Modern Appeliations, Synonyms, calities, &e., with 3000 

Figures, beantifully colonred after Nature. Royal 8vo. half 

bound, £3. 13s. 6d. “This valmable work is indispensable to 

all Collectors of Shells. The Plates have been coloured with 
scrupulous faithfulness,.’’"—Atheneum. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON INSECTS. 
WOOD'S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: a Complete 


Instrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterons Insects of Great 
Britain, with their Localities, &c. New Edition, continued to 
the Present Time, with extensive Supplement, containing all 
the new Species, and 180 New Figures. By J.O. WESTWOOD, 
Esq. In all 2000 beautifully-coloured Figures. Royal svo. 
half-hound, £4. 4s. 


THE BEST COLOURED WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR 
EGGS. By H. MEYER, A complete History and Description 
of British Birds, with 422 Plates, all beautifully coloured after 
Nature, of the Birds and their Eggs. In 7 vols. Svo, new half 
morocco, price £7.78. (pub, at £18, 18s.) 


CARICATURES by H.B. A Complete Set of these 


famous “Humorous and Political Sketches,” comprising 
017 Plates, bound in nine vols., folio, new half morocco, with a 
vol. of Descriptions, in Svo., £30 (pub, at nearly €1v0). Com- 
plete Sets of these Caricatures, Which introduce Portraits of 
ali the celebrated political characters of the day, and form an 
* Illustrated Record” of important political events for upwards 
of twenty years, are of the greatest rarity, 


WILLIS AND SOTHERAN, 136, Strand. 











BELL AND DALDY’S 
POCKET VOLUMES. 


SERIES OF SELECT WORKS OF 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


The intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series 
of Volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a 
style fitting them to be permanently preserved. 


They do not profess to compete with the so-called 
cheap volumes. They believe that a cheapness which is 
attained by the use of inferior type and paper, and 
absence of editorial care, and which results in volumes 
that no one cares to keep, is a false cheapness. They 
desire rather to produce books superior in quality, and 
relatively as cheap. 


Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent 
editor, and printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, 
with new type, and ornamental and initial letters speci- 
ally designed for the series. 





Now Ready. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 2s. 6d. 
The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 
The Midshipman. By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 3s. 
The Lieutenant and Commander, By the same Author. 
38. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
George Herbert’s Poems, 2s. 
George Herbert’s Works. 3s. 
Longtellow’s Poems. 2s. 6d. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d. 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles Dibdin, and others. 
2s. 6d. 
Burns’s Poems, 
Walton’s Complete Angler. 


2s. 6d. 


Nearly Ready. 
Illustrated. Nearly Ready. 


Preparing. 

Burns’s Songs. 
The Conquest of India. By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton Hooker, &c, 
Gray’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Henry Vaughan’'s Poems. 

And Others. 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 








| Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 2 New Novel, by the Rev. J. PYCROFT, Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” 


DRAGON’S 


TEETH. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., cloth boards, price 21s. 


** The book is thoroughly readable, every line. 
capitally put. . . . 


The story is vivaciously told; the essays are full of home truth, 
We cannot part with Mr. Pycroft, without felicitating him on his photograph of Mr, Rufiles, 


the clerical idol of a fashionable watering place—nobody can mistake it.’’— Press. 


**The Rev. J. Pycroft is one of those practical novelists who write with a purpose. 
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N this hot weather some cool, unexciting 
subject for our leading article seems 
desirable; and so, in continuation of a 
former article on the Mythical History of 
Britain, we will discourse a little on the 
ancient Britons and the Druids. We have 
a fancy that more is to be made of these old 
British times, especially from the point of 
view of literary history, than has yet been 
made, Lord Macaulay, indeed, whose 
interest in the history of our islands did not 
extend much farther back than the period 
when Whiggism and Toryism began to pull 
matters among us into a state satisfactory to 
a modern mind, was fond of representing our 
aboriginal British forefathers in these lands 
as little better than Carib islanders, But 
Lord Macaulay, with all deference, was 
wrong in this. Our aboriginal British 
ancestors never were Carib islanders, or any 
such rubbish. As far back as we can catch 
a glimpse of them, they were, though de- 
cidedly in what we now call the savage or 
uncivilized state, persons of very creditable 
brains and faculties—mostly, it is now ad- 
mitted, of the Celtic stock of the Indo- 
European family, though perhaps already 
with a Gothic intermixture ; and, despite all 
the additions of Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, and what not, that have since been 
made to the composition of our nation, it is 
believed, on ually increasing evidence, 
that our inheritance, intellectually and 
otherwise, to this day from the oldest and 
urest British times of these lands has been 
y no means inconsiderable. So let no man 
of sense sneer at the ancient Britons. 

Ozesar’s account of the state of aboriginal, 
or pre-Roman Britain, though very succinct, 
is the clearest that we have. “<The multi- 
tude of the inhabitants,” he says, ‘‘ is infinite; 
the houses very thick together, and nearly 
like those of Gaul; the number of cattle 
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with woad, which produces a blue colour, 
and makes their appearance in battle more 
terrible; they wear their hair long, and have 
the whole of their bodies shayed except the 
head and upper-lip. Tens or twelves of them 
have wives in common, and chiefly brothers 
with brothers, and parents with children ; 
but, if children are born to them, they are 
reputed the children of those by whom each 
maiden respectively was first espoused.” 
This description applies chietly to the Cymric 
Britons of the south and east; but, with 
modifications, it must serve also for the Gaels 
of the north-west. 

In every tribe the population, according to 
Ceesar’s account, consisted of three classes of 
persons—the slaves; the free fighting-men; 
and thepriests, Druids, orintellectual class. It 
was among these last—the Druids—that any- 
thing answering to our idea of literature 
among the ancient Britons must have existed, 
if it existed at all. 

Druidism was the common religion of the 
whole Celtic race—differing from the other 
Indo-European religions, just as the Celts 
differed from the other Indo-European races, 
though having, doubtless, certain funda- 
mental notions in common with them. Split 
up into tribes as the Celts were, both in Gaul 
and the British Islands, this Druidism and 
its forms pervaded them all. In each tribe 
there were Druids; and we hear also of Arch- 
druids, Colleges of Druids, and occasional 
Assemblies of Druids, suggesting that the 
Druids of each tribe were by no means inde- 
pendent, but that, through the ‘Druids of a 
considerable number of tribes, or even over 
the whole Celtic race, there ran a system of 
intercommunication and subordination. In 
Czesar’s account of the Druids, it is chiefly 
the Gaulish Druids that he has in view; but, 
as he informs us that the system ‘‘ was 
thought to haye originated in Britain, and to 
have been translated thence into Gaul,” and 
that, consequently, Britain was still consi- 
dered the head-quarters of the system, so that 
many Gaulish Druids went there to study it 
more perfectly, what he says of Gaulish 
Druidism applies equally to the Druidism of 
Britain. 

‘The Druids,” says Caesar, ‘‘ are accus- 
tomed to abstain from war, nor do they pay 
taxes with the rest; they enjoy exemption 
from military service, and from all ordinary 
business. Encouraged by so great rewards, 
many of their own accord betake themselves 
to the profession, or are sent into it by their 
parents and relatives.” This passage proves 
that the Druids were not, like the folion 
Brahmins or the priests of ancient Egypt, a 
hereditary caste. ‘‘ They are said,” con- 
tinues Cresar, ‘‘to learn by heart, in their 
profession, a great number of verses: accord-" 
ingly, some remain twenty years in training; 
nor do they consider it lawful to commit 
these things to writing, though in nearly all 
other public and private business they use 
the Greek character.” The inference from 
this statement is that, before Ceesar’s time, 
the commerce of the Greeks with Gaul and 
Britain had introduced into these countries a 
knowledge of the Greek letters, and, conse- 
quently, the art of writing native Celtic words, 
when necessary, in these letters. 

Such is Csesar’s account of the Druids 
generally; but from others we learn that 
there were three different orders of the 
general Druidic body—the Bards, who com- 
posed and recited poems, songs, and legends, 
embodying spiritual lessons or commemora- 
ting heroic actions of the past; the Eubates 
or Vates, who devoted themselves to the 
performance of religious rites, and the art of 


skins. But all the Britons stain themselves | 


oddesses of the Celtic Pantheon—Teutates, 

aranis, Hesus, Dusius, &c.; it is they who 
frequent the dark oak-groves, and there seek 
out and collect by moonlight, with mystic 
orgies and incantations, the sacred mistleie 
or all-heal; it is they who augur of eyents 
to come, mix in their white robes in all 
assemblies of the population, and pronounce 
against the impious or obstinate the sen- 
tence which excommunicates him, and drives 
him forth as an outcast from speech and 
from the gift of fire. In another capacity, 
it is the same men who collect and treasure 
up what knowledge, physical or historical, is 
within their wt ap who express the same, 
together with the doctrines of their Druidic 
theology and the moral maxims which ac- 
company them, in sentences, songs, and 
verses, which form, as they accumulate, a 
body of oral and traditional literature; and 
who, taking the youth into their tuition, 
educate them, according to their powers, in 
this literature, and so send on the Druidic 
mysteries, unwritten though increasing, from 
generation to generation. 

If even the African tribes of the present 
day have their crude literature of song, pro- 
verb, and legend, there is no reason to doubt 
that the Druidic literature, or call it mytho- 
logy, of our Celtic predecessors—who, if not 
the most promising of the Indo-European 
races, were, at least, presumably of more than 
average promise—imay, in its kind, have been 
considerable, Czesar’s statements as to the 
time spent by some Druids in their education, 
and as to the ‘‘ great number of verses’ 
which every accomplished Druid had to get 
by heart, admit of no other explanation. 
Unfortunately, what he also tells us as to 
the rule of the Druids against committing 
their mysteries to writing, shows us that the 
ancient British mythology of the Druidic 
a is no longer recoverable. Theancient 

ndian mythology has perpetuated itself 
through the Sanskrit; the classical mytholo 
bloomed into immortal splendour in the 
Greek and Roman literatures; of the Gothic 
mythology, so distinct from the classical, and 
yet so strong and rich, the substance still 
remains, written in old Norse books, and 
transfused into all ‘Teutonic literatures ; even 
of the Slavonian mythology there are re- 
cords. Celtic Druidism alone, of all the 
Indo-European mythologies, has left no 
adequate record of itself. But Druidism 
cannot have perished. Sceptical as people 
naturally are as to assertions respecting times 
so remote, recent researches have proved 
that this scepticism may be carried too far, 
and that the means yet exist of penetratin 
back, by the investigation of languages ont 
popular legends, to some glimmering vision 
of pre-historic things. Now, though there 
are special difficulties in the way of such an 
investigation backwards towards the reality 
of ancient British Druidism, something may 
be possible even here. For Druidism, we 
repeat, cannot have perished; whatever it 
was, it must have transfused itself into the 
soul of these islands, and must exist and be 
working there still as an element mixed with 
others more recent and powerful. There 
may even be parts of the islands where the 
tradition of itis yet far from feeble. A priori 
we must reason so; and the fact corresponds. 
As there are Druidic monuments yet on the 
soil of Britain, so there linger also in the 
minds and manners of the papaletion senti- 
ments and superstitions—the veneration, for 
example, for the mistletoe—which seem to 
have descended from the Druidic times; and 
these apparent relics of Druidism are most 
abundant among the Welsh and their kins- 
men the Gaels. Indeed, were the existing 








prognostication; and the Druids proper, or 
more select of the Vates, who decided causes, | 
exercised supreme moral control, and edu- | 
cated the youth. On the whole, without | 
attending to this distinct division into orders, | 
it may be best simply to conceive the Druids 
as being at once the ministers of religion | 





t. . . The timber is of all kinds, as in 
ul, with the exception of beech and fir. . . 
Most of the inland tribes do not sow corn, 


and the intellectual class among the Britons. | 
In the one capacity it is they who perform 
sacrifices, including sometimes the sacrifice 





but live on milk and flesh, and are clad in 





of human victims to the recognised gods and 
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among their tenets,” says Cagsar, « they in- 


body of Welsh and Irish literary remains 
properly investigated, it does not appear im- 
possible that traces both of the substance and 
of the form of the original Druidic literature 
might be detected in it and pointed out. 
regards the substance of that once living 
literature we cannot be wrong in i 
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sist on teaching this, that souls do not perish, 
but pass after death from one person to 
another; by which doctrine, taking away as 
it does the fear of death, they think the 
greatest stimulus is given to courage. Many 
things besides they argue and tell to the 
young respecting the stars and their motion, 
the size of the universe and the earth, the 
nature of things, the might and power of the 
immortal .’ With this Polytheism, 
and its accompaniments of maxims, wild 

bols, and incantations, there must neces- 
sarily have mingled a traditional genealogy 
or history of the British race and lands; and 
it seems far from unlikely, therefore, that, as 
the most important extant relic of the matter 
of ancient Druidic literature, we are to reckon 
some portion of the mythical history of these 
islands before the arrival of the Romans. In 
that mythical history, indeed, as we now 
have it, we trace later influences, both classi- 
cal and medisval—as in the Latin forms of 
the names and the adaptation of the chro- 
nology to classical legend and history and 
the Biblical narrative. But, though the 
mythology may have been compiled into its 
present shape in medizeval times, after Saxons 
and Normans had come into the islands, it is 
certain that the rudiments of it descended 
through the Welsh and the Gaels—in whose 
legends many of the mythical heroes figure 
yet under their native names; and it does 
not seem unlikely that at least the germs of 
these rudiments were Druidical. In all 
probability, indeed, there lingered among 
the Celts, asamong the other Indo-European 
races, vague memories of the Asiatic cradle 
of mankind whence they had come, and of 
the events which had caused and accompanied 
their migration thence, if not of events still 
older. ence those coincidences on which 
some have discoursed at great length, and 
very absurdly, between the supposed religion 
of the Druids- and some ancient oriental 
faiths. 

As regards the form of the ancient British 
or Druidic literature, we can know even less 
than regarding its matter. The language 
was Celtic—in various dialects, perhaps, 
reducible to the two Celtic types yet 
existing, the Welsh and the Gaelic. More- 
over, the literature was mainly oral—a lite- 
rature not of writing, but of recitation and 
tradition. This fact, as well as the more 
general ascertained law that, in all literatures, 
verse has preceded prose, implies that much 
of the literature must have been metrical. 
Nay, for the convenience of memory, and 
because the lyrical forms of poetry, and con- 
sequently of verse, are in their nature the more 

rimitive, the metres may have been often 
ighly complex. In the more recent Bardic 
aed of the Welsh and the Gaels the num- 

r and complexity of the metrical structures 
employed are matters of note to scholars. 
But, farther, whatever Druidic literature, 
being more common in its nature, may have 
escaped the bonds of verse and flowed into 
prose—ordinary scraps of genealogy, for 
example, or registers of natural phenomena, 
or plain ethical maxims and proverbs—may 
often, for the same reason of fitness to be 
retained in the memory, have been of a 
peculiar and symmetrical fashion? It does 
not seem too much to suppose, for instance, 
that a peculiar form or device of prose com- 

sition exemplified very largely in the 

iterature of the Welsh bards as it has come 
down to us, and known as ‘‘ The Triad,” ma 
have descended to the Welsh from their 
Druidic ancestors. The essence of this device 
consists in throwing things into threes. ‘‘A 
whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a 
rod for the fool’s back,” is an example of a 
Scriptural triad; and, in the same k of 
Proverbs, there are examples where the form 
is more distinctly avowed, though with an 
extension. Thus, “There be three things 
which go well; yea, four are comely in 
ing: a lion, which is strongest among 
and turneth not away from any; a 
greyhound ; an he-goat also; and a king 
conga there is no rising up” 
Xxx. 29, 31.) A very considerable 
mass of the literature of the Welsh consists 








of such Triads—some historical, some ethical, 
and some juridical; and it is the belief of 
antiquaries that, though most of these triads 
may have been composed in Saxon times or 
even later, there may be individual triads 
among them inherited from remoter ages. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RENAN’S ‘‘ LIFE OF JESUS.” 


Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de 

l'Institut. (Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres.) 
Wear ae the last year or two the name 

of Ernest Renan has been heard of as 

that of a French scholar and thinker almost 
singular for the seriousness of his tone and 
purpose among his literary compatriots, and 
worthy to be known and studied beyond the 
limits of France. A Breton by birth, and 
now over forty years of age, he has long 
had the reputation of being one of the best 
of French orientalists—in which capacity he 
held the Hebrew Professorship in the Collége 
de France, until the recent outcry against his 
heterodoxy forced the government to remove 
him. For, along with his scholarship, he pos- 
sesses a rare amount of the purely speculative 
spirit and genius, and the faculty also of a re- 
markably eloquent and graceful writer ; and, 
although most of his writings were on such 
subjects as might naturally be handled by a 
Professor of Hebrew, the entire tenor and 
substance of these writings—his ‘‘ General 
History of the Semitic Tongues,” his ‘‘ Essays 
on Religious History,” his ‘‘ Essays in 
Morals and Criticism,” his treatise “‘ On 
the Origin of Language,” his dissertation 
‘Qn Averroes and Averroism,” &c.—had 
been such as to make it clear that this Hebrew 
Professor was not one of the usual stamp, 
but had utterly parted from the Church in 
his conceptions both of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity, and was, in fact, a sceptic of a new 
and very advanced type. What Bishop 
Colenso is now in England, Renan, by the 
exercise of a genius of far greater philosophic 
comprehension, of far richer information, and 
of far more poetical and sentimental’ quality, 
has for some time been across the Channel. 
The clergy anathematize him; but the scep- 
tical French laity are proud of him, and view 
his career with ever-increasing interest. 

Into this state of opinion about himself, 
and about the great questions which he 
represents, Renan has flung his new book— 
his ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” He had this book, it 
seems, in reserve; and its publication has for 
some time been expected. It was written, 
he tells us, almost exactly as it now is, in 
the Holy Land, in the summer of 1861, at 
the close of an expedition on which he had 
been sent by the French Government for the 
exploration of ancient Phoenicia. This mis- 
sion had led him to reside on the frontiers of 
Galilee, and to travel much amid the scenes 
celebrated in the history of Christ. ‘ All 
that history,” he adds, ‘‘ which, at a distance, 
seems to float in the clouds of an unreal 
world, thus acquired, as it were, a body and 
solidity which astonished me. The striking 
accord of the texts and the places, the mar- 
vellous harmony of the Gospel ideal with the 
country which served for its frame, were to 
me like a revelation. I had before my eyes 
a fifth Gospel, torn, but still legible, so that 
thenceforward, through the medium of the 
narratives of Matthew and Mark, I have 
seen, instead of an abstract being such as one 
would say never existed, a noble human 
figure living and moving.” He wrote the 
present work while these impressions were 
fresh upon him and the sacred scenes were 
still in view; he had then scarcely any books 
by him; and the only additions he has made 
since his return home have consisted of 
references, notes, and verifications. <A be- 
loved sister was with him in the East, where 
she died of a fever which for a time threatened 
his own life; and it is to her memory that 
the work is dedicated. 

Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus” is at this moment 
a European book. Everywhere it is bein 
read, and everywhere it is making a predount 
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sensation. Perhaps the first thing that will 
strike any one who reads it is the thorough 
contrast 1t presents to the famous “ Life of 
Jesus” by the German Strauss. M. Renan, 
indeed, does not reject Strauss, but rather 
accepts him on the whole. ‘It is almost 
needless to remark,” he says in a note in his 
Introduction, ‘‘ that not a word in the work 
of M. Strauss justifies the strange and absurd 
calumny by which it has been attempted to 
discredit, with superficial persons, a work 
convenient, exact, ingenious, and conscien- 
tious, though. spoilt im its general portions 
by an exclusive system. Not only has M. 
Strauss never denied the existence of Jesus, 
but eyery page of his book implies that 
existence. at is true is that M. Strauss 
supposes the personal character of Jesus more 
obliterated for us than perhaps in reality it 
is.” It is by the practical extension given 
to this last remark by M. Renan in his work 
that he has made it so complete a contrast to 
the work of Strauss. Strauss’s work is an 
attempt to disintegrate the Gospel narratives 
from beginning to end—to show that they 
are an accumulation of myths upon some 
basis of fact which, as being so covered over 
with myths, is nolonger recoverable. Renan, 
on the other hand, accepting, in a modified 
form, some of Strauss’s results, and quietly 
omitting from the Gospel narrative what he 
considers mere ‘‘ legends,” sets himself to 
construct the real character and life of Jesus 
out of the materials that remain. His work 
is emmently imaginative and constructive, 
while that of Strauss is critical and destruc- 
tive.. Throughout the body of the book the 
constant endeavour is to trace out and vividly 
represent the lineaments of the real his- 
torical Christ as he walked and moved about 
in Judea; and only now and then does he 
permit a critical remark to intrude itself as 
he proceeds. What of criticism there is in 
the work is chiefly contained in the Introduc- 
tion.. There M. Renan gives his views as to 
the authorship and the relative degrees of 
credibility of the Four Gospels; and there 
also he announces, once for all, the sceptical 
peculiarity, if it may be so called, which 
readers must be prepared to find in his book, 
and which, wherever it is read, will provoke 
reclamations against it as, with all its extra- 
ordinary literary and moral merits, a blow at 
the substance of received Christianity, and 
occasion sorrow in pious minds that a man of 
such high and tender and yearningly devout 
— should, as regards his religious faith, 
e no other than he 1s. 
That peculiarity of the book is its entire 
rejection of the miraculous. ‘It is not,” he 
says, ‘‘in the name of this or of that philo- 
sophy, it is in the name of universal experi- 
ence, that we banish miracle from history.” 
And again, ‘‘ Until a new order of things, 
we shall maintain this principle of historical 
criticism, that a supernatural story cannot 
be admitted as such, that it implies always 
credulity or imposture, and that the duty of 
the historian is to interpret it and to find out 
what portion of truth, and what portion of 
error, it may contain.” And again, in the 
body of the work, ‘‘If ever the worship of 
Jesus shall become feeble among men, it will 
be precisely on account of the acts which 
originally caused belief in him.” Hence, 
the miracles of the Gospel narratives, so far 
as M. Renan does not resolve them into 
myths of later formation, but recognises them 
as part and parcel of the original series of 
events as done and countenanced by Jesus 
himself, are resolved by him into a practice, 
in perfect good faith, of a ‘‘ thaumaturgy”’ 
then universally credited in such lands as 
Judea. In the case of one of the miracles, 
indeed—that of the raising of Lazarus—he 
goes farther, and resorts to a supposition 
which, notwithstanding the subtle delicacy 
with which he expresses it, will shock the 
reader greatly. He supposes that, in this 
case, there may have been a “‘ pious fraud” 
—though he does not give it this blunt name, 
but implies that the oriental standard in 
such matters must not be identified with the 
occidental—on the of Martha and 
and Lazarus himself, without Christ’s know- 
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ledge. No passage in the whole work will 
shock more than this. 

It is but another statement of the pecu- 
liarity of the book that it rejects from the 
first the notion of the Divinity of Christ, 
except in the sense in which divinity might 
be predicated of the noblest and grandest 
human being that ever walked on the face of 
the earth. Itis of the man Christ, of Jesus of 
Nazareth, that M. Renan essays to write the 
life. But, that being once understood by the 
reader, the astonishment will be at the un- 
paralleled devotion, the almost trembling 
fascination of heart and soul, with which 
M. Renan treats his theme. Not a breath of 
the Voltaire spirit, or of the’ sceptical spirit 
of the eighteenth century, is perceptible here. 
Renan and all that old French mockery are 
millions of miles apart; Jesus is literally to 
M. Renan the grandest human being that 
ever trod this earth, and the founder of the 
religion which, in its essence, must be the 
religion of humanity for ever; and to get 
back, by research and imagination, through 
the intervening eighteen hundred years, to 
the exact time, and* spot, and manner of 
this matchless reality, so as to behold it 
closely and follow reverently and yet intel- 
ligently in its footsteps, is, in M. Renan’s 
view, that supreme feat of historical litera- 
ture which, though others have attempted it 
before, it has been left for him to attempt 
again in a new way. One may certainly say 
that, for poetic vividness in the narrative, 
and for depth and tenderness of reverent feel- 
ing, as well as for definiteness of attempt at 
the philosophic investigation of that human 
character of Jesus which is all that M. Renan 
recognises, his work surpasses all that has 
been written as yet, to the same purpose and 
on the same theme, by the most eloquent 
Unitarians. 

To give even an abridged account of the 
story which M. Renan sets forth in his volume 
—beginning with Jesus, as he supposes him 
to have been at first, ‘‘ the young carpenter 
of Galilee,’ acted on by the circumstances of 
his nativity, neighbourhood, nation, and time, 
but with a certain grand and original concep- 
tion of his own moral mission and of God as 
“the I’ather,” and proceeding thence to the 
modifications, some of them strong and awful, 
which M. Renan supposes were gradually 
effected by successive influences in Christ’s 
character and his views of his mission, till 
they ended in the majestic proclamation of 
the coming ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” and the 
world’s final revolution—would here be quite 
impossible, withany satisfaction to the reader. 
Only from M. Renan’s own work, read con- 
tinuously, can his version of the Gospel his- 
tory be adequately gathered. The following 
selected extracts, however (which we make 
longer and more numerous than usual, be- 
cause the work is still untranslated), may 
serve to give an idea of its general spirit and 
style, as well as to bring out some of the 
more important points of M. Renan’s theory :— 


His Family and Native Place.—He came from 
the ranks of the people. His father Joseph and 
his mother Mary were persons of middling con- 
dition, belonging to the class of artisans living by 
their labour, in that state, common in the East, 
which is neither one of easy circumstances nor 
of misery. If we set aside something of the 
sordid and the repulsive which Islamism every- 
where carries with it, the town of Nazareth, in the 
time of Jesus, did not differ much, perhaps, from 
what it is at present. The streets where he played 
as a child, we see them still in those stony paths 
or those small crossways which separate the huts. 
The house of Joseph much resembled, doubtless, 
those poor shops, lightened by the door, serving at 
once as working-booth, kitchen, and bed-chamber, 
and having for their furniture a mat, some cushions 
on the ground, one or two clay vessels, and a 
painted chest. The family, proceeding from one 
or more marriages, was numerous enough. Jesus 
had brothers and sisters, of whom he seems to 
have been the eldest. All the others remain 
obscure; for it appears that the four persons 
represented as his brothers, and of whom at least 
one, James, became of great importance in the 
first years of the development of Christianity, 
were his cousins-german. Mary, in fact, had a 


sister, named also Mary, who married a certain 


Alpheus or Cleophas (these two names seem to 
designate one person), and was the mother of 
several sons, who played a considerable part 
among the first disciples of Jesus. These cousins- 
german, who adhered to the young master while 
his true brothers opposed him, took the name of 
“brothers of the Lord.” The true brothers of 
Jesus were, as well as their mother, of no import- 
ance till after his death. His sisters mar- 
ried at Nazareth, and there he passed the years 
of his first youth. Nazareth was a small town 
‘ the population at present is from three to 
four thousand souls; and it cannot have changed 
much. The cold there is keen in winter, and the 
climate very healthy. The town, as at that epoch 
all the smaller Jewish towns, was a collection of 
huts built without style, and must have presented 
the dry and poor aspect which villages in the 
Semitic countries still offer. The houses, as far 
as appears, did not differ much from those cubes of 
stone, without elegance either exterior or interior, 
which now cover the richer parts of the Libanus, 
and which, mingled with vines and fig-trees,havestill 
avery agreable look. The surrounding country, on 
the other hand, is charming; and nospotin the world 
was so fitted for dreams of absolute happiness. 
Even in our days Nazareth is still a delicious 
place of residence—the only spot, perhaps, in 
Palestine where the soul feels itself somewhat 
relieved from the burden which oppresses it in 
the midst of desolation unequalled. The people 
are amiable and cheerful; the gardens are fresh 
and green. Antoninus Martyr, at the end of the 
sixth century, drew an enchanting picture of the 
fertility of the country round, comparing it to 
Paradise. Some valleys on the western side fully 
justify his description. The fountain, round 
which were gathered the life and gaiety of the 
small town, is destroyed; its choked-up channels 
give now only turbid water. But the beauty of 
the women who meet there in the evening—that 
beauty which was already remarked in the sixth 
century, and in which people saw a gift of the 
Virgin Mary—is preserved in a striking manner. 
It is the Syrian type, in all its grace, so full of 
languour. Doubtless, Mary was there almost 
every day, and took her place, the urn on her 
shoulder, in the string of her fellow-countrywomen 
who have left no name. Antoninus Martyr re- 
marked that the Jewish women, elsewhere dis- 
dainful to Christians, are here full of affability. 
Even to the present day religious animosities are 
less keen at Nazareth than elsewhere. 

His Youth and Education.—He learnt to read 
and write, doubtless according to the method of 
the East, which consists in placing in the child’s 
hands a book, which he repeats in cadence with 
his little comrades until he knows it by heart. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he knew well the 
Hebrew Scriptures in their original tongue. His 
biographers make him quote them from the 
Aramean translations. The schoolmaster 
in the small Jewish towns was the hazzan or 
reader in the synagogues. Jesus frequeited little 
the higher schools of the scribes or Soferim 
(Nazareth, perhaps, had not one of them) ; and 
he had none of those titles which confer, in vulgar 
eyes, the rights of knowledge. It would, never- 
theless, be a great error to imagine that Jesus was 
what we should now call uneducated. . . It 
is not probable that he had learnt Greek. That 
language was little spread in Judea beyond the 
classes which shared in the government, and the 
towns inhabited by pagans, like Cesarea. The 
idiom proper to Jesus was the Syriac dialect, 
mixed with Hebrew, then spoken in Palestine. 
‘6 Neither directly nor indirectly did any 
element of Hellenic culture reach Jesus. He knew 
nothing beyond Judaism; his: mind preserved 
that frank naiveté which an extended and varied 
culture always enfeebles. Nay, within the bosom 
of Judaism, he remained a stranger to many 
efforts that had been made, often parallel to his 
own. On the one hand, the asceticism of the 
Essenians or Therapeuts, on the other, the fine 
essays of religious philosophy made by the 
Jewish school of Alexandria, and of which his 
contemporary Philo was the ingenious inter- 
preter, were unknown to him. . Hap- 
pily for him, he knew nothing of the strange 
scholasticism which was being taught at Jerusalem, 
and which was ultimately to form the Talmud. 
If some Pharisees had already brought it into 
Galilee, he did not attend them ; and, when, after- 
wards, he came in contact with this silly casuistry, 
it inspired him only with disgust. One may 
suppose, nevertheless, that the principles of Hillel 
were not unknown to him. Hillel, fifty years 
before him, had uttered aphorisms which had 
much analogy to his own. os os poverty humbly 





opposition to hypocrites and to priests, Hillel was 
the true master of Jesus, if it is lawful to talk of 
a master when one ig concerned with so high an 
originality. The reading of the Old 
Testament made far more impression upon him. 
. »« « « The Lawappears not to have had much 
charm for him ; he believed that a better could be 
made. But the religious poetry of the Psalms 
was in wonderful accord with his lyrical soul; 
they remained, all his life, his food and sustenance. 
The Prophets, in particular Isaiah and his con- 
tinuator of the time of the Captivity, were, with 
their brilliant dreams of the future, their im- 
petuous eloquence, their invectives mingled with 
enchanting pictures, his true masters. He read, 

doubtless, also some of the apocryphal works— 
that is tosay, of those writings, engereine modern, 

the authors of which, in order to give themselves 

an authority more willingly allowed to the very 

ancient writings, sheltered themselves under the 

names of prophets and patriarchs. One of these 

books, above all, struck him; it was the Book of 
Daniel. Betimes his character in part 

revealed itself. The legends delight in showing 
him, from his childhood, revolting against paternal 

authority, and walking from common paths in 

order to follow his calling. It is certain, at least, 

that the relations of kindred were to him of small 

concern. His family do not seem to have liked 

him; and, at times, he is found hard towards 

them. Jesus, like all men exclusively preoccupied 

by an idea, came to regard the ties of blood as of 

small account. 

Galilee and Southern Judea.—Every people 
called to high destinies ought to be a small com- 
plete world, enclosing opposed poles within its 
bosom. Greece had, at a few leagues from each 
other, Sparta and Athens, two antipodes to a 
superficial observer, but in reality rival sisters, 
necessary the one to the other. It was the same 
with Judea. Less brilliant in one sense than the 
development of Jerusalem, that of the north was 
on the whole much more fruitful ; the most living 
performances of the Jewish people always came 
thence. A complete absence of the sentiment 
of nature, bordering somewhat on the dry, 
the narrow, the sullen, struck all works of 
purely hicrosolymite origin with a character 
grandiose indeed, but sad and repulsive. With 
her solemn doctors, her insipid canonists, her 
hypocritical and atrabilious devotees, Jerusalem 
could not have conquered humanity. . . The 
north alone produced Christianity; Jerusalem, 
on the contrary, is the true native country of the 
obstinate Judaism which, founded by the Phari- 
sees and fixed by the Talmud, has traversed the 
Middle Ages and reached our own days. A 
ravishing natural scenery contributed to form this 
1 te much less austere, less fiercely monotheistic, 
if I may so say, which impressed upon all the 
dreams of the Galilean mind something idyllic 
and charming. The saddest country in the world is, 
perhaps, the region near Jerusalem. Galilee, on the 
other hand, is aland very green, very shady, smiling 
all over—the true land of the Song of Songs and 
of the chants of the Well-beloved. During the 
two months of March and April the champaign is 
a dense thicket of flowers of incomparable fresh- 
ness and colours. The animals there are small, 
but of extreme docility. In no country 
in the world do the mountains lay themselves out 
with more harmony or inspire higher thoughts. 
Jesus scems to have particularly loved them. The 
most important acts of his divine career took place 
on the mountains ; there was he best inspired ; it 
was there that he held secret communion with the 
ancient prophets, and that he showed himself to 
the eyes of disciples already transfigured. . . . 
Jesus lived and grew up in this intoxicating 
medium ; but, from his infancy, he made almost 
annually the journey to Jerusalem for the festival. 
The Theology of Jesus.—A high notion of Deity, 
which he did not owe to Judaism, and which 
seems to have been in all its parts the creation of 
his own great soul, was, in a manner, the principle 
of his whole power. The highest con- 
sciousness of Deity that has ever existed in the 
breast of humanity was that of Jesus. One sees, 
on the other hand, that Jesus, starting from such 
a disposition of soul as his, never could have been 
a speculative philosopher like Cakya-Mouni. 
Nothing is farther from scholastic theology than 
the Gospel. The speculations of the Greek 
fathers on the divine essence came from quite 
another spirit. God conceived immediately as 
Father—this is all the theology of Jesus. . . . 
It is probable that, from the first, he regarded him- 
self as being to God in the relation of a son to his 
father. Here is his great act of originality; in 
this he is not like one of his race. Neither Jew 
nor Mussulman has understood this delicious 








endured, by the sweetness of his character, by his 
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theology of love. The God of Jesus is not that 
fatal master who kills us when he pleases, con- 
demns us when he pleases; saves us when he 
pleases. The God of Jesus is Our Father. 


Matured Notion of his Mission—This name 
“ Kingdom of God,” or “ Kingdom of Heaven,” 
was the favourite term with Jesus for expressing 
the revolution which he brought into the world. 
Like almost all the other Messianic terms, it came 
from the Book of Daniel. According to the 
author of that extraordinary book, to the four 
profane kingdoms, destined to sink, a fifth empire 
was to succeed, which should be that of the Saints, 
and should endure for ever. This kingdom of 
God upon the earth had naturally received diverse 
interpretations. All that Jesus owed 
to John was, to some extent, lessons in preach- 
ing and popular action. From that moment, in 
fact, he preached with much more force, and im- 
posed himself on the crowd with authority. It 
seems, also, that his sojourn near John, less by the 
action of the Baptist than by the natural progress 
of his own thoughts, greatly matured his ideas 
respecting the “ Kingdom of Heaven.” His 
watchword thenceforward was “ Good tidings” 
—news that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
Jesus will no longer be merely a delightful 
moralist, aspiring to enclose sublime lessons in 
some loving and brief aphorisms ; he is the trans- 
cendent reyolutionist who strives to renew the 
world from its foundations, and to found on earth 
the ideal which he has conceived. To ‘‘ wait for 
the Kingdom of God ” will be the synonym for 
being a disciple of Jesus. . . Who is to 
establish this Kingdom of God? Let us remem- 
ber that the first thought of Jesus—a thought so 
profound with him that it had probably no 
origin, but belonged to the very roots of his 
being—was that he was the Son of God, the in- 
timate of his Father, the doer of His will; and 
then the answer of Jesus to such a question 
will not be doubtful. The conviction that he 
would cause God to reign possessed itself of his 
spirit in a manner quite absolute. He con- 
sidered himself as the universal reformer. Heaven, 
earth, all nature, madness, malady, and death are 
but his instruments. In his access of heroic will 
he believed himself all-powerful. If the Earth is 
not ready for this last transformation, the Earth 
will be burnt, purified by fire and the breath of 
God. A new Heaven will be created, and the 
whole world will be peopled with the angels of God. 
A radical revolution, embracing even physical 
nature itself—such was the fundamental thought 
of Jesus. 

Inadequate Modern Appreciation of great Cha- 
racters and Movements.—-Our principles of posi- 
tive science are hurt by the dreams which the plan 
of Jesus embraced. We know the history of the 
earth; cosmical revolutions of the kind which 
Jesus expected are produced only by geological 
or astronomical causes, the connexion of which 
with moral matters hasnever been ascertained. But, 
to be just to great creative minds, it is necessary 
not to stop at the prejudices they may have shared 
with their time. . » The deism of the eigh- 
teenth century and a certain kind of protestantism 
have accustomed us to consider the founder of the 
Christian faith only as a great moralist, a bene- 
factor of humanity. We see in the Gospel only 
good maxims ; we throw a prudent veil over the 
strange intellectual state in which it was born. 
There are people, also, who regret that the French 
Revolution went more than once out of the track 
of ence, and was not the work of wise and 
moderate men. Let us not impose oursmall plans 
of middle-class good sense upon those extra- 
ordinary movements so greatly beyond our stature. 
Let us continue to admire the “morality of the 
Gospel”—let us suppress in our religious instruc- 
tions the chimera that was the soul of it ; but let 
us not believe that, by simple ideas of goodness or 
individual morality, the world is ever stirred. 
The idea of Jesus was much more profound; it 
was the most revolutionary idea that was ever 
conceived in a human brain ; it must be taken in 
its totality, and not with those timid suppressions 
which retrench from ii precisely that which made 
it effective for the regeneration of humanity. 


Fundamentally, the ideal is always a Utopia. | 
When we wish at present to represent the Christ | 
of modern consciousness, the consoler, the judge | 


of these new times, what do we do? That which 
Jesus himself did 1830 years ago. We suppose 
the conditions of the real world altogether other 
than they are; we represent a moral deliverer 
breaking, without arms, the chains of the negro, 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, freeing the 
oppressed nations. We forget that this sup 

a world turned ide-down, the climate of Vir- 
ginia and that of Congo modified, the blood and 








race of millions of men changed, our social com- 
plications brought back to a chimerical simplicity, 
the political stratifications of Europe tilted out of 
their natural order. 

Our desire, it will be seen, has rather been 
to give some account of M. Renan’s book 
than to criticise it. But a word or two 
respecting the effects which the book is cal- 
culated to produce on the different classes of 
readers that are likely to take it up may 
now be added in conclusion. 

That general Christian opinion will be 
shocked by the leading peculiarity of the 
book as avowed in it from the outset, and 
shocked in detail over again by many sepa- 
rate passages in it, we have already said. 
Weare not sure, however, but that the most 
pious and orthodox Christians who may read 
the book through will find, and will acknow- 
ledge that they find, something like a com- 
pensation in it for all the strain and _pain it 
must give them; and we are confirmed in 
this by what we have already heard of the 
impression made by the book on some candid 
orthodox minds.. ‘‘ Why was it left,” they 
may say, ‘‘to this sceptical French thinker 
to do what orthodox Christians would have 
been glad, at any time for a century or two 
past, to have seen done for them—to follow, 
with reverent care, the human history of 
Christ, as it enacted itself in Galilee and 
Judea, and to tell that history circumstan- 
tially, in the modern manner, and with the 
aid of modern geographical and antiquarian 
knowledge, so as to rivet the imagination 
and elucidate the Gospels? We also, with 
all our belief in the higher nature of Christ, 
have an interest in these aspects of his his- 
tory ; we also find ourselves thinking fondly 
of those distant lands— 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

That, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross, 


and longing that they were less vague to us, 
and that their scenery, and the whole social 
and intellectual movement of which they 
were the theatre at that momentous epoch 
when Christ walked over their acres, were 
presented to us afresh by some modern pen 
in minute connexion with his sacred bio- 
graphy.” And so, we can fancy, many a 

ious reader of M. Renan’s book will feel 

is horror at what he finds denied or set 
aside in it partly compensated by the vivid 
positive pictures which it does exhibit of 
Christ’s human history—fit to be appro- 
priated thankfully by any Christian imagi- 
nation, and to be wrought with rich effect 
into a form of religious faith quite different 
from M. Renan’s. 

In the second place, it cannot be but that 
sceptics of that harder and more determinate 
school which Strauss may still be taken to 
represent, and, along with them, many 
educated Christians who have been in- 
structed in the principles of historical 
criticism, but have never found their faith in 
the Gospel History substantially shaken by 
the application of them, will have a serious 
objection to make to M. Renan’s book as a 
whole. They will ask by what right, other 
than hisown mereinstinct, hismere pleasure at 
the moment to vote this true and that false, 
he accepts the non-miraculous parts of the 
Evangelical narratives while rejecting the 
miraculous parts. Ifthere is such a thing as 
myth-making in the world, there will, it may 
be said, be non-miraculous myths as well as 
miraculous myths, and perhaps in greater 
abundance. ‘The miraculousness of a story 
is not the sole test of its being a myth; and 
a legend may be non-miraculous and yet 
lack all evidence of being true. Simply to 
weed a written story, therefore, of its miracu- 
lous particles, and then, with an occasional 
**It seems ” or ‘‘As I fancy,” to comb out 
the rest into possible sequence and order, is 


_an utterly unhistorical proceeding. And all 


this, with some show of justice, both the 
classes of critics we haye mentioned may 
urge against M. Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” 
They may maintain that it is simply M. 
Renan’s imagination of the life of Jesus, 
assisting i by a treatment of the mate- 
rials entirely arbitrary, and not in the least 
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critical. They may, at least, demand from 
M. Renan a more detailed explanation than 
he has given in his book of the principles 
which have guided him in retaining so much 
as historical while he has rejected so much 
else as non-historical. 

Lastly, there are not a few, we fancy, who, 
while not objecting to M. Renan’s method, 
and quite willing to accept an adequate 
account of the human character and history of 
Christ arrived at by such a method, will still 
refuse M. Renan’s account, as being, with 
all its carefulness and all its reverence, 
essentially inadequate. They will have their 
own imagination of Jesus formed from the 
records; and that imagination will not be 
M. Renan’s. Unless we are mistaken, the 
complaint in this quarter will generally be 
that M. Renan’s interpretation of the cha- 
racter and life of Christ is too merely sweet, 
too idyllic, too French. ‘‘Son caractére 
aimable,”’ says M. Renan in one place, “‘ et, 
sans doute, une de ces ravissantes figures qui 
apparaissent quelquefois dans la race juive, 
faisaient autour de lui comme une cercle de 
fascination auquel personne, au milieu de ces 
populations bienveillantes et naives, ne savait 
échapper.”” And again, in another place, ‘‘ Sa 
prédication était suave et douce, toute pleine 
de la nature et du parfum des champs. Il 
aimait les fleurs, et en prenait ses legons les 
plus charmantes. Les oiseaux du ciel, la mer, 
les montagnes, les jeux des enfans, passaient 
tour 4 tour dans ses enseignements.” ‘These 
passages, indeed, do not represent the final 
and complete impression which M. Renan 
leaves of his conception of the character of 
Christ. More especially towards the end of 
the book, elements of severity and even of 
terror are infused into those sweeter and more 
idyllic representations of the beginning. We 
are not sure, however, but that the Teutonic 


‘| soul generally will object to M. Renan’s total 


imagination of the character of Christ that it 
lacks tremendousness and strength. Albert 
Diirer and the German painters generally 
had quite a different ideal of Christ from that 
of the painters of the Latin nations, and 
rejected or greatly subordinated the ‘‘ ravis- 
sante figure” and the ‘ prédication suave et 
douce” by which these painters set so much 
store. In this matter, among the readers of 
M. Renan’s book, there will, we fancy, be 
Albert Diirers yet. 
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Ferns: British and Exotic. 
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Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. Eight Volumes. 
1856—1860. (Groombridge and Sons.) 


A Natural History of New and Rare Ferns : con- 
taining Species and Varieties, none of which are 
included in any of the Bight Volumes of “ Ferns : 
British and Ezotic,’ amongst which: are the 
new Hymenophyllums and Trichomanes. By 
E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., &. 8vo. 1862. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 


Cultivated Ferns; or, a Catalogue of the Exotic 
and Indigenous Ferns cultivated in British 
Gardens, with Characters of the Genera, prin- 
cipal Synonyms, ¥e. By John Smith, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden of Kew. 
12mo. 1857. (W. Pamplin.) 


Filices Exotice ; or, Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of Exotic Ferns, chiefly of such as are 
cultivated in the Royal Gardens of Kew. By | 
Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., &c., Director of the 
Royal Gardens ofKew. The drawings executed 
by vi Fitch. 4to. 1859. (Lovell Reeve & 
Co. 

Garden Ferns ; or, Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions, with the needful Analyses of the Fructifi- 
cation and Venation, of a Selection of Exotic 
Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, 
Hot-house, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, K.H., &c. The drawings by Walter 
Fitch, F.L.S. 8vo. 1862. (Lovell Reeve & Co.) 

(* all the many families or orders into 

which the vegetable kingdom has been 
divided, none rank so high among popular 
favourites as the Ferns. Only a few years 
ago these plants were thought to belong 
solely to the domain of the professed botanist, 
and to be unworthy of associating with the 
more showy members of Flora’s realm. They 
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had no place at the brilliant shows at Chis- 
wick ; very few of our nurserymen thought 
it worth while to pay special attention to 
them for commercial purposes; and they 
were to be seen in number only in botanic 
gardens or in those of botanical amateurs. 
Now, however, ‘‘ we have changed all that.” 
Ferns have won for themselves a high posi- 
tion in the garden, and become firmly estab- 
lished as fashionable favourites—as garden- 
pets. Prizes of considerable money value 
are offered by our leading horticultural 
societies for collections of them, and they 
have become a recognised feature of our 
flower-shows. Few gardens of any preten- 
sion are entirely destitute of them, and they 
are the chief inmates of the pretty window- 
cases of indoor gardeners; indeed, the fact 
that ferns grow as well in small, closed cases 
as in conservatories or hot-houses is one of the 
principal causes of their popularity—their 
cultivation being brought within the reach 
of persons of limited means. 

As might have been anticipated, of late 
years the increased demand for these plants 
has imparted a great stimulus to the trade in 
them, and an immense number of new and 
rare species have been introduced. So flourish- 
ing is the fern trade that more than one 
nurseryman devotes his attention almost ex- 
clusively to it. Fifty years ago, when the 
last edition of the ‘‘ Hortus Kewensis,”’ the 
most reliable catalogue of those days, was 
published, only eighty-three species of exotic 
ferns were to be found in our gardens; 
but even of these, owing to the little atten- 
tion paid to them, many were lost. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no classified descriptive 
catalogue of all plants in the national estab- 
lishment; and were it not for Mr. Smith’s 
‘‘Oultivated Ferns’? we should possess no 
reliable data as to the number at present in 
our gardens. With two such able and enthu- 
siastic pteridologists at the head of affairs at 
Kew, it is, perhaps, not surprising that great 
efforts have been made to encourage the 
introduction of ferns. In 1857 Mr. Smith 
was able to enumerate rather more than six 
hundred species as existing in British gar- 
dens, the greater part of which were to be 
found at Kew; but, from the numerous 
novelties that have since then been brought 
into notice, the number must by this time 
have increased to upwards of a thousand. 

This popularity of ferns has given rise to 
the publication of several works specially 
treating upon the cultivated species, and 
particularly to illustrated works—pictorial 
representations being of more use to amateurs, 
and enabling them to name their collections 
correctly with much greater facility than 
| technical descriptions. The first in point of 
date of the illustrated works, though assuredly 
the last in point of merit, is Mr. Lowe’s work 
on ‘‘ British and Exotic Ferns,” the eight 
volumes of which, in conjunction with the 
additional one on the newly introduced species, 
contain between five and six hundred coloured 
plates, including figures of nearly two-thirds 
of the species at present in cultivation, accom- 
yanied with descriptions and listsof synonyms. 
Ve can say nothing in favour of this work, 
and only regret that its preparation had not 
fallen to the lot of some one possessed of a 
ag amount of botanical knowledge than 

r. Lowe. The plates, which should consti- 
tute the most important feature in a publica- 
tion of this kind, are exceedingly inartistic, 
and appear to have been prepared by some 
mechanical process and printed in colours—at 
least we cannot account in any other way for 


experienced pteridologist—and for him the 
book is not meant—would recognise Mr. 
Lowe’s figures of Pelypodium aureum, of 
Polypodium quercifolium, or of Cibotium 
glaucescens as intended for the a to 
which these names are given by botanists. 
Even the most experienced pteridologists 
must fail, without some other evidence, to 
recognise what is figured as the Diplaziwm 
pubescens of Link, a plant which it certainly 
is not; and consequently neither the long list 
of synonyms attached to this illustration nor 
the description belongs to the plant figured. 
Indeed, very little dependence can be 
attached to the synonyms quoted by this 
author, nor to his descriptions. The letter- 
press is a mere compilation—the descrip- 
tions of a large number of both genera and 
species being only slightly altered from the 
text of Moore and Houlston’s papers on the 
‘‘Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns,” 
contributed to the Gardener's Magazine of 
Botany. The original portion consists 
mainly of an enumeration of the persons to 
whom the author is indebted for specimens, 
and of the nurserymen from whom plants 
may be procured. Several of the volumes 
contain glossaries of the technical terms; but 
we heartily pity the unfortunate amateur who 
is under the necessity of consulting them. Mr. 
Lowe’s definitions will quite as often lead him 
into error as afford correct information. For 
example, the author tells us that caudiciform 
(a term sometimes applied to the rhizome 
when assuming a stem-like habit) means 
‘‘form of a tail;” pentangular is said to 
mean ‘deltoid’? in the first volume, but 
in the third deltoid is explained to be 
‘‘somewhat triangular.” Instead of simply 
stating that a linear leaf is a narrow leaf 
with the two sides parallel, we are favoured 
with this ambiguous explanation :—‘‘ Linear 
leaf. When the divergent veins are but 
slightly distant, and extend from the base 
to the apex, inclosing only a narrow slip 
of parenchyma ; when both sides are parallel, 
the leaves of grasses are examples.’’ Even 
this piece of absurdity is outdone by the 
following extraordinary definition of the 
term sori :—‘‘ Little clustersof capsules, which 
are a mass of cellular substance without 
cotyledons, and germinate indifferently from 
any part of their substance.” 

A really good work on garden-ferns, 
brought out at a reasonable price, would be 
an acceptable addition to fern-literature, and 
prove of great service to the large and ever 
increasing number of persons who now take 
an interest in the subject. To some extent 
this want is supplied by two works of Sir W. 
Hooker—the ‘‘ Filices Exoticee” and the 
‘‘Garden Ferns;” but the former contains 
only a hundred plates, and is a work of 
luxury beyond the reach of persons of 
ordinary means; and the latter has un- 
fortunately stopped short at the close 
of a single volume, after publishing only 
sixty-four species. The illustrations in these 
works offer a marked contrast to those in 
Mr. Lowe’s. Drawn on stone by Mr. Fitch, 
with his unrivalled skill, and coloured by 
hand, they are faithful representations of 
the plants; and their value is further enhanced 
by each plate being accompanied with mag- 
nified sketches of the fructification and vena- 
tion—a feature in which Mr. Lowe’s are 
wholly deficient. 

Sir Wm. Hooker’s views regarding genera 


ever, who regard differences in venation and 
habit as of higher importance than agreement 
in the character of the sori, erect this latter 
fern into a separate genus, for which Smith 
adopts Hooker’s sectional name T'richiocarpa, 
while Moore coins for it an entirely new 
name, Cionidjum. ‘‘So that,” as the author 
remarks, ‘‘for this plant, only hitherto 
detected by one person and in one place, we 
have as many different generic names as 
botanists who have written on it.” 

It would be most convenient if fern-culti- 
vators could be induced to adopt a uniform 
system of nomenclature, and thus avoid the 
confusion arising from the same plant 
being grown under different names in 
different gardens, or shown by two exhibitors 
under totally distinct names at the same 
flower-show. With this object in view, Mr. 
Smith was induced to draw up a syste- 
matically-arranged catalogue of all the 


| ferns known to be in the gardens of this 


country, giving a few of the principal syno- 
nyms of those species possessing them— 
and a fern without a synonym is almost a 
rarity—in order to enable amateurs and 
gardeners to recognise their plants under 
some of the numerous aliases by which 
they have been described and figured. 
But this little work is something more 
than a mere catalogue. Fuil descriptions of 
the several orders, tribes, and genera are 
given, and in the characters of the latter, the 
different modes in which the fronds are pro- 
duced, or their vernation as it is termed, 
are employed for the first time as an 
auxiliary to the reproductive organs and 
venation. The advantage enjoyed by this 
author of studying a larger number of ferns 
in their living state, induces him to place a 
higher value upon their natuyal habits than 
is allowed by pteridologists who confine 
themselves to the study of herbarium 
specimens, which do not always convey 
a perfect notion of the nature of the 
plant, and thus lead them to regard artificial 
characters higher than natural ones. Mr. 
Smith tells us that ferns grow in one or other 
of two modes, respectively termed Hremobrya , 
and Desmobrya—those belonging to the former 
producing their fronds on the sides of the 
stem, or rhizome, from which they ultimately 
become detached at a special joint, and those 
belonging to the latter, at the apex of the 
stem, to which they permanently adhere; 
and he proposes to classify them accordingly, 
though in the present work, and also in 
Seeman’s ‘‘ Botany of the Voyage of the 
Herald,” where the scheme was first advyo- 
cated, only the tribe Polypodice is divided 
in this manner. It is doubtful whether this 
system of classification will generally be 
adopted; but, as it has received only a par- 
tial application, we have not yet sufficient 
grounds to judge of its real merits. 








THREE RECENT NOVELS. 


| The Schoolmaster of Alton. A Tale. By Kenner 


Deene. (T. C. Newby.) 
Young Life; its Chances and Changes. By the 
Author of “ Hidden Links.” (C. J. Skeet.) 


False Positions ; or, Sketches of Character. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 
IF some of the faults of Kenner Deene’s 
story, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster of Alton” — 
errors of pointing, absurdly introduced capi- 





appear to have been somewhat unsettled | 


| even so lately as the publication of these | 
_ the author. 


works. The genera Diplazium, Camptosorus, 





the manner in which these beautiful plants 
are represented. Moreover, their graceful 
fronds are in numerous instances tortured 
into the stiffest imaginable positions, and 
coloured with tints anything but natural. 
Many of the figures, also, have been prepared 
from injudiciously selected specimens, and 
convey erroneous ideas of the real appearance 
of the plants. The author tells us that his 
object in publishing these pictorial illustra- 
tions was to enable the cultivator to ascer- 


tain, without much trouble to himself, 
whether the names he used were right or 
wrong ; but no cultivator, except he be an 








and Niphobolus, all of which he has since | 
merged into others, are here kept up; while 
the name Gymuopteris is applied in one place | 
to a genus and in another to a section of | 
Acrostichum. A curious instance of the want 


| ‘of agreement between pteridologists is alluded 


to in the letter-press to Deparia Moorei in | 
the former work. The genus Deparia was 

established by Hooker and Greville upon a 
fern with free veins ; but another with netted 
veins, and of a totally distinct aspect, has since 
been referred to it by Hooker, merely on 
account of its sori agreeing with it in tech- 
nical character. Those pteridologists, how- 
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tals, and the like—we need not speak : they 
are probably due more to the printer than to 
We wiil speak of the heroine— 
Ella Thorpe, née Raikes. She reminds us 
of Currer Bell’s ‘‘ Shirley,” but is meant to 
be more piguante and charming. Nay, 
Aurora Floyd herself, that grand Assyrian 
beauty and most fast young lady, utterly 
pales by the side of this young impish fay, 
‘‘who was so dark” that she “ feared not 
that the sunshine which glanced through the 
swaying branches, and fell in bright eddyin 

streams on her face and throat, would ro 

her of the delicacy of her beauty.” Lilla is, 
as it were, a photograph, reproduced in 
chromotype, of a beautiful girl, bold and yet 


modest, mocking and yet tender, dashing 
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and yet graceful, and, above all, given to 
slang, ‘‘as the only fit medium” by which 
she can communicate her thoughts. In 
her use of this very objectionable kind 
of language she is really amusing; but 
it is the better parts of her heedless, un- 
conventional character, as they crop up in 
the story, that redeem the coquetry by 
which she allures the schoolmaster of Alton, 
‘‘that pale-faced, sentimental noodle,” as 
she calls him, ‘‘into a state of desperate 
spooneyism.” This schoolmaster is Martin 
Cruize, who, however, by no means deserves 
the girl’s first saucy description of him. 
Power, purpose, and strength of resolve are 
represented in him; and the passionate love 
ekish sustains him through years of trial, 
disappointment, and poverty is depicted so 
as to make the tale one of interest to the 
very last. 

lla, the step-daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant, lives at Alton Hall with her mother, 
Mrs. Thorpe. That lady engages Martin 
Cruize to give her son Arthur lessons in 
Latin during the holidays, that no time may 
be lost. Arthur is thrown from his horse 
and breaks his arm. ‘The teacher comes as 
usual, and finds a new pupil. Ella, in 
one of her wild whims, has begged to be 
her brother’s substitute; and from that time 
her power over the heart of the poor school- 
master is supreme. Coming to the Hall one 
day for some school-histories, promised by 
Mrs. Thorpe to the vicar, Mr. Yardly—we 
have no space to notice him and his curate, 
Mr. Clynne—Martin finds Ella just after her 
stepfather, Mr. Thorpe, has revealed to her 
the necessity of her marrying ‘‘an ill-fayoured 
monster,” to whom he owes £80,000. Little 
wonder that she is out of spirits; but she 
shows it in the strangest fashion. We quote 
the following passage as it stands in the 
book, keeping the errors of pointing, &c., 
already —— of, that the reader may note 
the disadvantage under which the author 
labours :-— 

“What on earth put histories into your head, 
this day of all days?” 

“Into Mr. Yardly’s head.” 

“ Ofcourse, you are only the errand boy ha, ha!” 

She was in an ill-humour, she knew she had 
said a rude, spiteful thing, and she did not care a 
bit. She saw the schoolmaster’s face grow scarlet 
and then whiten, but she did not pity him in the 
least. Why did he come bothering her, when she 
wanted to be alone with her own thoughts? “I 
don’t know anything about histories, you had 
better come up to the house, and look through 
Arthur’s old book-box in the lumber room. I'll 
show you the way, and then you may choose for 
yourself.” . 

He followed her to the house, and up the back 
stairs to the lumber room; there she showed him 
an old dusty box with a broken lid half full of 
books. 

“There, you can take what you like from among 
those.” 

* But—Miss Thorpe.” 

* Well, I’ll help you look through the books,” 
said Ella, “shall 1?” and she knelt on the floor 
by the other side of the box, and turned over the 
books, making laughing comments on-each. “And 
here’s a life of Mary, uses of Scots, would you 
like that? I always feel such a sympathy with 
Mary, she had such lots of lovers, you know poor 
Chatelar ! ” 

“He was a fool,” said Martin, in a husky voice. 

“Oh dear, no, he could not help being in love, 
Mr. Cruize.’’ 

“He was a fool to love and be scorned,” said 
the schoolmaster, “and then to die on the scaffold, 
forgiving his murderess, for so she was.” 

“You ain’t a christian, Mr. Cruize, I’m sorry 
to see.”’ 

“Tam very much afraid not, Miss Thorpe.” 

“ But you are candid, that’s onething. Here’s 
a life of Robespierre, glorious for you, if you are 
a radical, which I almost fancy you are.” 

“Why so, Miss Thorpe?” 

“You're not half respectful enough to your 
betters; you often talk to me as though you 
thought me no higher than yourself ;” her eyes 
sparkled, her white teeth gleamed ; she looked at 
him roguishly after making this bold speech. 

Martin turned his head away resolutely, so that 
she should read nothing from his agitated face. 
He could not speak for some minutes. 


} it, by Jove! 





She continued: “I believe in my soul you 
would cry out for liberty, fraternity, equality, and 
that you would like to ground us aristocrats, at 
least we are not properly aristocrats, but us people 
of lands and houses, to powder, wouldn’t you?” 

“ No, I should not, Iam angry at nobody’s mere 
wealth ; that kind of feeling springs from envy.” 

“Oh, how exalted we are, quite above the 
vulgar; but don’t you think yourself as good ‘as 
any other man,’ quite good enough to marry any 
lady in the land? I know you do, you can’t deny 
Don’t you think yourself equal, for 
instance, to me?” 

And Martin turned his grave eyes full upon the 
heartless trifler, and in a voice which intense pas- 
sion tempered by resolve, made steady and clear, 
he said : 

“ Yes,'in mind, and in capacity, and education, 
IT am equal to you; in thought and resolve, and 
real strength of character, I am superior—nay, 
not to flatter you, bright lady, I am superior, not 
equal in capacity. I do not know where equality 
exists between us, it must be in the counterbalanc- 
ing of our several qualities. I have learning, you 
have wit, or something which passes for it. I 
have powers of intellect, you possess them in a 
much less degree. Ihave an iron will, a strong 
power of endurance; your will is bent about by 
every adverse wind which blows across it. You 
like your own way, but nearly always you give in, 
if only you can be made to think the will of another 
is yourown. Then you can endure nothing; you 
would inflict pain merrily if it amused you to do 
so, but you are no heroine in its endurance your- 
self. No, if you come to ask me plainly if I think 
myself your equal, | answer calmly on reflection, 
no, I am your superior ! ” 

Surprise held Ella silent a moment, then she 
burst forth, “ You are insolent, sir, in the extreme. 
Leave my presence.” 

* And never presume to enter it again,” said 
Martin, coldly, taking the word from her; “ but 
will Miss Thorpe kindly recollect that she, a lady, 
who considers me almost in the light of a servant, 
actually asked me if I did not think myself good 
enough to marry anybody, and then said, herself, 
for instance,—was I not equal to her, she asked. 
A very strange question, and I answered it in a 
very strange way; but I told the truth, and I 
would speak every word I have uttered over and 
over again, in the presence of the whole houshold. 
Good morning, madam ;"’ he raised his cap, and 
prepared to leave. 

Ella sprang forward : “ There, there, for mercy’s 
sake say nothing. I talked like a fool; I forgot 
myself, forgot all, this you gave me a jolly good 
dressing, and I deserved it richly. There is my 
hand, let us be friends, take the books, and for 
heaven’s sake don’t mention our squabble.” 

For the first time in his life the schoolmaster 
held in his hand the slender one he valued more 
than all the world beside ; its pressure thrilled his 
very soul, but with immense self control, he 
dropped it, saying, “‘ Of course, Miss Thorpe, your 
commands are my wishes ;” then he bowed to her 
and went his way. But in the solitude of his 
chamber, how that man cursed the conventionality, 
the pride, the poverty, that forced him to take 
this cold neutral ground, and forbade him to meet 
the woman he adored, as an equal; and again and 
again he swore deep burning oaths that the merry, 
heartless child of the world should yet lie in his 
bosom and share his life, whether stately or squalid, 
splendid or wretched ! ! 


There—that is specimen enough of ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster of Alton.”’ Kenner Deene, we 
should say, if she could get rid of very 
obvious faults, bids fair to become a success- 
ful writer. 


** Young Life ; its Chanzes and Changes,” 
opens with the secret marriage in London, 
on a blustering March day, of the reprobate 
Lord Fitz-Eustace to Agnes Hamilton, the 
daughter of a clergyman. Within a brief 
time his reprobate lordship, out of fear of 
his father, marries another lady, more nearly 
of his own rank—his real wife consenting, 
out of ‘regard for his interests, to keep the 
former marriage still secret. She goes sieost 
and dies, leaving a daughter, Agnes; and 
the story consists of the education and ad- 
ventures of this child, and the chances and 
changes arising out of her peculiar condition. 
A grand-uncle of hers, who finds it his in- 


terest to conceal the true paternity of his 
grand-niece, figures, with his ni y wife, 


as one of the sinister characters of the novel; 
but many characters are introduced, in the 
description of whom the writer shows some 
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power of sketching physiognomy and cha- 
racter. The novel is also more carefully 
written than most, though there are many 
passages in it that may be skipped. 


‘* False Positions; or, Sketches of Cha- 
racter,” is, as the title announces, a picture of 
life in some of its contradictions. There is 
a manceuvring, disagreeable uncle, Colonel 
Beaumont, who makes the unhappiness of 
the hero and heroine. ‘There is Norman 
Harcourt, the Colonel’s unacknowledged son, 
who ‘‘had a habit of sticking figurative pins 
and needles, and sometimes knives,’ into 
people for his own pleasure. There are other 
and other characters; and, among them, a 
duchess, who discourses in this fashion :— 

* Pic-nic-ing is a dreadfully low thing,” said the 
duchess ; “ but being hungry is worse ; so, as the 
duke must have his port, I thought we had better 
take care of ourselves in the eating line. I think 
Naples and its environs, as guide-books would 
say, dull beyond imagination. I only like scenery 
when I can see it from horseback. ‘To be carried 
by an unwilling donkey, and finally, probably, 
rolled to the furnaces in the earth that have boiled 
over, and will do so again, is not to my taste. 
Then in Naples itself the opera-house is a fine one, 
but what music and dancing! and unless on gala 
days how dark it is! one can see one’s friends no 
better than if they were owls. And theiy aristo- 
cracy is at such a low ebb; it is so overdone, one 
loses all respect for it. I am dreadfully dis- 
appointed in it. How pleasant it will be to be 
back again in dear old London!” 

“We are agreed, duchess,” said Beaumont. 
“ Hunting and shooting make the country endur- 
able; but only for those amusements, I should 
say. For ten months no place is like London, 
and for the other two no place is more bearable.” 


Now that the dog-days are upon us, when 
the heat keeps one within doors, when an 
easy chair or a couch is a temptation one 
cannot resist, and when turning over pages 
that won’t task one is a sufficient occupa- 
tion, ‘‘ False Positions” is a novel that may 
find readers. 








NEW CHORAL-BOOKS. 


Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship : with ap- 
propriate Tunes. Revised and Edited by James 
Turle, Organist of Westminster Abbey. (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.) 


Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for use in the Service 
of the Church, with accompanying Tunes. Com- 
piled and Arranged under the Musical Editor- 
ship of W. H. Monk, Organist of York Minster. 
Various Editions. (Novello & Co.) 


| pcg under the sanction of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, and with the recommendation of Mr. 
Turle’s name, the first-mentioned of these 
tune-books is certain to be adopted by hun- 
dreds of congregations, now that the good 
custom of placing the music as well as the 
words of a hymnal in the hands of the people 
is spreading so fast. Only in this way can 
church-singing be made what it ought to be; 
and the production of a reasonably good tune- 
book is a performance which deserves our 
best thanks. The task involved is very la- 
borious, and one which brings little glory 
with it. No two people would make exactly 
the same selection; and no one psalmody, 
therefore, can ever be pronounced the best. 
But it may safely be said that Mr. Turle’s 


book is, in the main, a thoroughly good one— . 


assuming his principles of selection to be 
right, which no one can doubt who thinks 
that church-music should be bold, solemn 
and simple, strongly knit, joyous, and hearty, 
as the utterance of the voice of the ‘ great 
congregation.” The tunes and harmonies in 
this book have generally these characteristics. 
Of the 200 or more tunes many are directly 
from German sources ; and a large number of 
these are at present scarcely known in Eng- 
land. This is a wholesome infusion of the 
element of solidity and vigour. The best, 
too, of the stock English tunes seem to be 
here ; while those of what may be called the 
baser type, characteristic of about 
ears ago, have been studiously avoided. This 
k has the general air which might be ex- 
pected in a product of the worthy old Society 
which has brought it out—an air of respect- 
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able churchmanship, orthodox and yet liberal, 
and free from party sentiment. 
Dr. Monk’s ‘‘Hymns, Ancientand Modern,” 
of which a new edition, reduced in size and 
rice, has been lately issued by Messrs. Novello 
lead which is mentioned here chiefly on that 
account), is too well-known to require descrip- 
tion. It seems to us to be, in substance, about 
as good an English Choral-book for congrega- 
tional use as could well be produced. Its pages 
have, however, a strong flavour of Angli- 
canism, which is a terror to thousands, as it 
is a merit in the eyes of hundreds, of clergy- 
men and congregations. It is pervaded by 
a certain odour of mystical dogma which is 
a substitute for the unction of the Cal- 
vinistic school—a peculiar tincture of raptur- 
ous ecclesiasticism, replacing the warmth of 
personal ‘‘ experiences.” ‘To those who ob- 
ject to these peculiarities, but like the cha- 
racter of Dr. Monk’s selection, the newer 
book will probably be welcome. ‘There are 
several points, however, in which Mr. Turle 
is open to criticism. His sense of the rela- 
tion between the melody of a tune and the 
rhythm of a hymn seemssomewhatfaulty. For 
instance, in the case of the well-known tune 
generally sung to ‘“‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
for what possible reason can he have written 
the music in 3-2 time, making the first syl- 
lable of each line of the hymn go to the first 
note of each alternate bar? The hymn given, 
‘‘ For thee, O dear, dearcountry,” isessentially 
an iambic measure, as his index very properly 
puts it. To sing the words in this fashion— 


For thee, O dear, dear country ! 

— tian 

Mine eyes their vigils keep,” 
with a pause after each line, is an outrage 
upon the first principles of rhythm and accent. 
Of two things, one: either the tune is right 
and "pm to a wrong hymn, or, being right, it 
has been made wrong for the hymn given. 
It is certain that no congregation could be 
got to sing it as set by Mr. Turle. Another 
instance of bad rhythm is in the tune 
‘* Bedford,” arranged in 3-2 to a hymn of 
common measure. Is not this tune usually 
given in common time? In practice, every 
congregation would inevitably and naturally 
sing it so. The drawling see-saw produced 
by the 3-2 time would be intolerable. In 
the matter of the adaptation of hymns to 
tunes Mr. Turle has used a license which 
many will think objectionable. ‘To set, for 
instance, Worgan’s old Easter tune to an 
Ascension hymn seems rather a needless 
interference with what has become almost an 
irreversible popular association. The book 
includes a good many tunes by the compiler. 
Some of them are certainly very good; in- 
stance the one called ‘‘ Sandringham,” which 
is both solid and sweet. Others are not so suc- 
cessful—for example, the new tune given to 
the hymn ‘Lo! He comes with clouds de- 
scending,”’ which has the serious fault of an 
excessive compass in the soprano and tenor 
parts. We might note a few more points 
which seem to us blemishes upon an other- 
wise excellent piece of work. But the 
volume has many merits which we have 
not space to enumerate. Externally and 
=p poRr*phically, it is quite what such a book 
should be. To conclude with a query on a 
minute but interesting point: who was the 
author of the excellent tune ‘ Adeste 
fideles” ? Mr. Turle heads it John Read- 
ing (the author of Dulce Domum), ‘ about 
1680?” A memoir of Vincent Novello, 
which appeared a little time back in the 
Musical Times, mentioned that it was in- 
troduced at the Portuguese Ambassador’s 


chapel at the beginning of the century, and | 


was the composition of the English organist 
at that place. . 





M. CHEVALIER’S WORK ON MEXICO. 
Le Mezxique ancien et moderne. Par Michel 
Chevalier, Membre de Il'Institut. (Paris: 
L. Hachette et Cie.) 
HE history of colonies is not generally 
. such that it can be read with feelings 
of unmixed satisfaction. It is but too often 
the record of one race taking advantage 








of its superior skill and strength to wrest 
from another either a part or the whole 
of its territory, and it presents but too 
frequently the picture of a band of lawless 
and adventurous spirits, armed with all the 
power of civilization, but removed from its 
healthy influences, and giving themselves up 
to licentiousness and tyranny. This, of 
course, neither was nor is a necessity of the 
case. It is quite possible to imagine that of 
which there are, unfortunately, too few 
examples—viz., colonies at once a blessing 
to the parent country, to the settlers, and 
especially to the natives. Our religion and 
our civilization are happily not such that we 
ought to hesitate to extend their sway; nor 
is our commerce—we say it with all deference 
to the political economists of the school of 
Mr. Ruskin—an unmixed evil. We have 
surely something to offer the savage in 
exchange for a portion or even the whole of 
his land; and our intercourse might always 
have been a blessing instead of what it has 
so often been—a curse. And so it would 
have proved if the adyice and example of 
some of our earlier colonists and promoters 
of colonies had been followed. Sir Walter 
Raleigh invariably treated the natives of 
America with a kindness and equity which 
contrasted very strongly with the conduct of 
the Spaniards. 

But, if our own dealings with savage and 
half-civilized races—as, for instance, with the 
inhabitants of India or New Zealand—have 
not always been such as would bear weighing 
in the most delicate scales of political 
morality—if we, and our giant offspring, the 
United States of America, have slowly ex- 
we the Indians from lands which properly 

elonged to them, and are gradually ‘‘ im- 
aah them off the face of creation,” 





we 

ave, at any rate, generally done it with a 
show of right and moderation. But what 
can be said of the oppression, bigotry, vio- 
lence, and wrong exercised by the Spaniards 
towards all the unfortunate nations that fell 
under their dominion ? 
wanton wickedness and tyranny, such a 
history of mingled stupidity and cruelty, 
can scarcely be paralleled. And truly, as 
M. Michel Chevalier well points out, Spain 
has her reward. Only the precarious colony 
of Cuba, on which the Great Republic has so 
often cast covetous eyes, and a few other 
small dependencies, remain of her once 
enormous — rich to a degree that 
was proverbial. 

Of these possessions, one of the most 
valuable, as regards its mineral wealth, 
its climate, and its botanical productions, 
was Mexico or NewSpain. It was inhabited 
at the time of the landing of Cortez by a 
brave and industrious race, cursed with a 
cruel and inhuman religion, but possessin 
many of the elements of civilization, a 
living under settled laws and a settled govern- 
ment. ‘Taking advantage of internal dissen- 
sions, and of an old tradition that one of the 
Mexican gods whose face was white and 
bearded had sailed eastward in by-gone ages 
and would one day return to reign over the 
land, a small band of Spaniards upset this 
flourishing kingdom, and reduced the Aztecs 
to slavery. But the task of really governing 
the land which they had won with such 
indomitable courage and energy proved too 
much for the decaying powers of Spain; the 
selfish policy which she pursued towards all 
her colonies, using them entirely for her own 
ends without any reference to their interests, 
and the foolish and unnatural distinction 
which she created between citizens born 
abroad and at home, gradually alienated 
them all. And, when the long decline of 
centuries had ended in ruin, and the nation 
that had once been the most powerful in 
Europe had sunk so low that a foreign king 
had sat upon her throne, most of her colonies 
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fell under the equally oppressive rule of 
anarchy and disorder. She became a prey 
to successive adventurers, her government 
was powerless abroad and corrupt at home, 
her roads were infested with brigands, her 
northern provinces were overrun by maraud- 
ing Indians, her territory was gradually 
appropriated by the grasping and unscru- 
pulous Southern States of the Union, her 
commerce languished, and capital, always a 
fearful and suspicious guest, fled from her 
shores. From first to last a more miserable 
history than that of Mexico cannot well be 
imagined. 

This subject, besides its own intrinsic in- 
terest, possesses a strong practical interest 
for the French at the present time, inasmuch 
as they have undertaken to breathe new life 
into this agonising state, and to give it some- 
thing like a systematic government. M., 
Cheyalier’s book, which is very comprehen- 
sive, though necessarily sketchy in some of 
its parts, comes most opportunely to supply 
this need of information. It is divided into 
eight parts. The two first are devoted re- 
spectively to the “‘ Mexican Civilization before 
Cortez” and to the ‘‘ Conquest,” and are 
taken apparently in great part from Prescott’s 
history ; but, as the wonderful story is well 
known through that brilliant and eloquent 
work, as also through the account contained 
in Mr. Helps’s ‘‘ History of the Spanish Con- 
quest of America,” there is no necessity 
for enlarging on it here. The third part 
is entitled ‘‘Mexico under the Colonial 
System,” and describes the narrow-minded 
policy pursued by Spain towards her colonies. 
The fourth gives an account of the ‘‘ War of 
Independence.” The fifth, under the head 
of ‘‘The Government of Independent Mexico,” 
contains a description of the state of anarchy 
into which the country has fallen. The six 
consists of a glowing account of the ‘‘ Re- 
sources and Future of Mexico.” The seventh 
treats of the ‘‘ Motives that may exist for the 
intervention of Europe, or of France singly, 
in the affairs of Mexico, and of the chances 
of success which that intervention presents.” 
And, finally, the eighth is entitled ‘‘ The 
attempt to regenerate the country considered 
in relation to the present attitude of the 
Roman Court towards modern civilization.” 
In this last part M. Chevalier expresses his 
fears lest the Roman Catholic Church will 
do all in her power to arrest any attempted 
improvements. But even this is done with 
great moderation. In fact, the whole book 
may be quoted as an instance of temperance 
and good sense, rarer on the other side of the 
channel than on this: for there, when an idea 
has got hold of a man, it is generally not 
satisfied till it has run away with him. But 
M. Chevalier, though a liberal, and evidently 
not too orthodox a Roman Catholic, fully 
recognises the good that Church has effected ; 
and, though a Frenchman, he never thinks it 
necessary to use a word of reproach in speak- 
ing of this country. His appreciation of the 
success of our colonies is most cordial. 

The work of regeneration which France 
has undertaken in Mexico is a most difficult 
and ungrateful one. There is no political 
task so hard as to educe order from chaos, 
and to develop that element of conservatism 
which is indispensable for the peace and 
prosperity of all states, and which is of so 
slowa growth. Even France herself, with all 
the advantages of her bright intelligence and 
advanced civilization, has never thoroughly 


‘calmed down since the first revolution. 


| Will the attempt to found a settled govern- 
ment in Mexico, after the sixty years of unrest 


ful? 
| His plan would be to chose from among the 


threw off her effete yoke, and proclaimed their | 


independence. But, unfortunately, the influ- 
ence of her detestable institutions did not 
end with her dominion: for it is one of the 
great evils of despotism that under it men 
lose the power of self-government. Mexico, 


though she had shaken off her ancient chains, 
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through which she has passed, prove success- 
M. Chevalier regards it as possible. 


reigning families of Europe some prince—he 
names the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, 
brother of the Emperor of Austria—to instal 
him as king of Mexico, and keep up a 
French army until his authority should have 
become firmly established. This is the 
only hope which M. Chevalier sees for the 
country ; unless somesuch course be pursued, 
it will, on the withdrawal of the present army 
of occupation, relapse into its former state of 
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chronic anarchy, and probably remain so till 
absorbed by the Southern States and made 
into slave territory. This, of course, is ex- 


ceedingly undesirable. But it is a = 
whether France will submit to the drain of 


men and money required to kee in order a 
large and distant kingdom, in whose welfare 
she has only a remote interest, especially as 
that kingdom will eet, be more than 
unthankful for the benefit conferred. The 
expedition is already very unpopular in 
France; and though the recent successes, 
especially if they are followed by further 
seiearoeneitn, may bring it into comparative 
favour, yet it will still be very doubtful 
whether the French government will consent 
to be crippled of so many men, and the French 
tax-payers consent to pay for their mainte- 
nance during the necessary number of years, 
to ensure the success of the plan advocated 
by M. Chevalier. And yet, on the other hand, 
as he points out, if they do not consent to 
these sacrifices, France will have gained 
little more from the loss of her soldiers, 
carried off by the pestilential climate of the 
sea-shore, than a few flags to decorate the 
interior of the Chyrch of the Invalides. 

It speaks well, in many ways, for the 
French nation that a French writer should 
appeal to such disinterested motives in 
arguing a political question. We ourselves 
have for the last few years embraced with 
very great warmth the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention. We have so frequently gone to 
war for an idea, and on maturer reflection 
the idea has so often turned out a bad one, 
that we have been led by a natural reaction 
to think that under no circumstances should 
one nation interfere in the affairs of another. 
. But this, like most other questions, is sus- 
ceptible of being regarded in a totally 

ifferent light. Is it mght or dignified that 
such a nation as England should always 
content herself with looking on when the 
cause which she regards as the cause of truth 
and justice is being trodden down? Un- 
questionably we should be very careful how 
we thrust ourselves into other people’s 
quarrels, but it is not impossible to conceive 
cases where other people’s quarrels become 
our own. Non-intervention is a very good 
rule, but it may have exceptions. Now, if 
we at the present time are inclined to err on 
one side, France, it must be owned, is in- 
clined to err on the other. But her error is 
the more generous of the two. With her 
thirst for territorial aggrandisement it is 
impossible to have any sympathy; but with 
her ardour on behalf of oppressed nation- 
alities, such as Italy or Poland, or on behalf 
of law and order, as in Mexico, we can 
er gine a No one thinks of disputing 

t unworthy motives mingle with these 
aspirations : for,in what human actions do 
they not enter? but it is scarcely worthy of 
one great nation, in its judgments of another, 
to weigh exclusively on such bad motives. 
Such a habit is not only foolish in itself, but 
it interferes very materially with that spirit 
of. harmony and friendliness which is so 
desirable. Notwithstanding the annexation 
of Sayoy, France is entitled to our thanks 
for what she has done for Italy ; and*she will 
equally be entitled to them if she should 
succeed in restoring order and tranquillity in 
Mexico. 
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GEORGE BEATTIE OF MONTROSE. 


—. Beattie of Montrose: a Poet, a Humourist, 

a Man of Genius. By A. 8. Mt. Cyrus, 
M.A. (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo; London: 
Simpkin and Marshall.) 


S is a very singular book. It is the 

story—much puffed out by the bio- 
grapher, and yet, on the whole, not ill-told 
—of areal life. You cannot exactly call it 
literature ; and yet it is better worth reading 
than much that does call itself literature. It 
is a bit of authentic fact, recovered from the 
recollections and traditions of a town on the 
east coast of Scotland. What may be the 


relations of the writer to his subject we do 
not know. He may be so connected, by 
family or by other ties, with the history 








which he tells that the telling of it may have 
been to him a kind of duty; or he may be 
simply a native of the district to which the 
story belongs. and fascinated with the story, 
as people are with the traditions of their 
native places; or, finally, he may be a 
erson who, having been in search for a sub- 
ject for a book, and having heard of the story 
of George Beattie of Montrose, conceived it 
to be fit for his purpose, and has not hesi- 
tated to dig up George Beattie’s bones. In 
any case, it is the bones of a dead man that 
we have before usin the book—of a man who 
died forty years ago, in strange circum- 
stances, in the town of Montrose, and of 
whom few persons out of that town have ever 
heard a syllable until now. In and around 
Montrose, we should suppose, the book will 
cause consternation, like that which might 
be caused by the act of a resurrectionist. 
George Beattie was born in 1786 .at 
Whitehill, in the parish of St. Cyrus, in 
Kincardineshire, about five miles north of 
Montrose. His biographer gives an elaborate 
description of the scenery of St. Cyrus, its 
sea-views, and its legends, to show the 
influences amid which Beattie grewup. When 
he was thirteen years of age, his father, till 
then a small crofter, or cotter-farmer, re- 
moved, with his family to Montrose, where 
he had obtained a situation in thé Excise. 
There were two younger sons, James and 
David, and two daughters. George Beattie, 
haying received a good school-education at 
St. Cyrus and Montrose, became a lawyer’s 
clerk in Aberdeen; and, with the help of 
£50, left him by his master, was able to — 
through the training necessary to make him 
a lawyer himself. At about the age of five- 
and-twenty he settled in Montrose as a 
‘‘ writer,” or provincial attorney ; and his life 
seems to have passed evenly from that time 
till the year 1821, when he was thirty-five 
years of age, a prosperous and much- 
respected man of business, with his brother 
David in partnership with him, and his 
parents and the rest of his family still living 
round him. He was a rather short, stoutish 
man, but well-looking, and well dressed, 
with ‘‘a black curly head” and ‘‘ dark blue 
eyes,” and full of humour and frolic. Ac- 
cording to his biographer’s account, he was 
the ‘‘ humourist’”’ of Montrose—the soul of 
every company into which he went, and the 
man whose sayings and jokes were treasured 
up and repeated. ‘The specimens given of 
his jokes, and, indeed, of Montrose humour 
in general, are rather of the kind undervalued 
on this side of the Tweed as ‘‘ Scotch wut ;” 
but every one knows how the aroma of such 
things vanishes with change of place; and, 
on the whole, one has a very distinct and 
pleasing picture of George Beattie, as the 
thriving, punctual, jocose, and kindly Mont- 
rose lawyer of forty years ago, contri- 
buting in abundance such ‘‘ wut” as satisfied, 
and still satisfies, in those benighted parts. 
Within the bounds of respectability and care- 
ful habits of business, he seems to have been 
a particularly sociable person. Within the 
bounds of respectability also—for the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical movement” had not yet possessed it- 
self of Scotland as it has since done—he was 
of a sceptical turn. He would have his joke 
at parsons; he kept any religious opinions or 
feelings he had very much to himself; and 
sometimes, in his talk, he would verge, or 
more than verge, on the profane. More- 
over, he had a decided turn for literature. 
There then was, and still is, in Montrose a 
weekly newspaper, called ‘‘The Montrose Re- 
view ;” and to the columns of this newspaper 
Beattie had contributed, in 1815, the first 
sketch of a humorous poem in the local dia- 
lect, called ‘‘ John o’ Arnha’,” which he after- 
wards extended and improved. This poem 
was an imaginary description, something after 
the style of Burns’s ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” of the 
supernatural horrors that befel a well-known 
local character, John Finlay, one of the 
town’s officers, during a nocturnal walk after 
a fair in the neighbouriood of Montrose. Of 
Beattie’s other poems—published in the 
same newspaper, or otherwise circulated— 
several were humorous or satirical short 
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pieces, also of local allusion, and in the same 
dialect; but he wrote in 1818, a more 
romantic ghost-legend, in archaic Scottish 
verse, called ‘‘ The Murderit Mynstrell,” and, 
in 1820, a short piece of English blank verse, 
called ‘‘ The Dream.” On the whole, he had 
not written much—not more than beseemed 
a steady lawyer. 

The prosperous Montrose lawyer, humour- 
ist, and poet, was still a bachelor. But there 
was a certain Miss Gibson whom he had 
known, as well as her family, for some years— 
the daughter of a squire living a mile or so 
out of Montrose. ‘‘ Miss Gibson was tall, 
handsome, sprightly, and dashing, fascinat- 
ing rather than pretty, and had light-coloured 
hair and hazel eyes.’’ In 1821, when Beattie 
was thirty-five years of age and Miss Gibson 
was twenty-four, he thought himself war- 
ranted in proposing to her. He was ‘“ no- 
minally rejected,” but was enjoined not to 
give up visiting a family where his society 
gave so much pleasure. Within a year, and 
apparently by a more than usually strong de- 
termination of the lady herself in favour of 
her suitor, the ‘‘ rejection” was withdrawn, 
and Beattie became Miss Gibson’s accepted 
lover. Many were the walks between Mont- 
rose and her father’s house ; many the vows 
of mutual fidelity which she—more jealous 
and imperious than he—insisted on their. 
pledging. The engagement was known to 
her family; and, in short, all Montrose 
looked on the marriage of Mr. Beattie 
and Miss Gibson as a settled thing. For 
somewhat more than a year—or from the 
spring of 1822 to the spring of 1823—all was 
happiness and prospect of marriage. But 
in the spring of 1823 there came for poor 
Beattie a hideous change. An uncle of Miss 
Gibson’s had died in Grenada, and had left 
her a property, worth, as it turned out, about 
£10,000. Almost immediately after receiving 
the news of this accession to her fortune, 
which had not been quite unexpected, Miss 
Gibson repented of her engagement with 
Beattie, and wanted to give him up. There 
were interviews in which she hinted this, 
and again pledged herself, but again pre- 
varicated and showed her real purpose. She 
wanted Beattie to return her letters. Beattie 
was shocked, bewildered, knew not what to 
make of it. At this instant there emerges 
from the background another Montrose man— 
a Mr. William Smart, a corn-merchant, 
‘‘rather handsome, a jolly, good-looking 
man.’ Miss Gibson—abetted apparently by 
her mother—preferred this new lover. The 
chief thing in his favour seems to have been 
that he visited at Lord Panmure’s. Littlesecret 
was made of the new engagement between 
Miss Gibson and Mr. Smart; and Beattie 
even heard that his rival had been making 
fun of him, and circulating through the town 
a story to the effect that a certain simple- 
witted parcel-carrier, having dropped a 
parcel which he was taking off a coach, 
made light of the accident a saying, ‘* It 
doesn’t signify ; it’s only to Geordie Beattie.” 
The discarded lover said little—in the first 
moments of his chagrin uttered some words 
which looked like a threat of legal exposure, 
but immediately relapsed into a dumb agony 
of surprise, horror, and mortification. The 
wrench to his feelings was owing partly to 
the sudden sense of perfidy in one he 
had loved, partly to the conviction of the . 
deep wrong done to him in the eyes of the 
world. He made up his mind that he could 
not live. Still going about in Montrose, 
meeting people, and apparently attending to 
business, this was the one thought that 
haunted him. For about three months, 
during which preparations were being made 
for Mr. Smart’s marriage with Miss iibeon, 
Beattie thus went about, brooding over his 
wrong secretly, and obseryed as being out 
of spirits. In August he executed a settle- 
ment of his property among his relations ; 
and from that time his chief anxiety seems 
to have been that the dreaded marriage 
should be put off long enough to allow an 
interval of sixty — to elapse between the ~ 
making of this will and his death—that 
futuevak being necessary to make the will 
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valid, should it be disputed on the score of 
sanity. Something like a request to this 
effect was actually forwarded by the wretched 
man to the Gibsons, which brought from 
Miss Gibson’s father the following reply :— 
Kinnaber, 13th August, 1823. 
Dear Sir—I have perused your letter to William. 
Its contents surprise me very much indeed. This 
world is made for disappointments and trials. I 
thought you one of those men that anything of 
the kind would have cried buff on, and am sure 


you have more good sense than let any disappoint- : 


ment ever be known to the world, far less to 
interfere with your happiness or peace of mind. 
There is as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. Do let us see you as before, and believe me 
yours truly, Rosert GIBsoN. 


This letter, sensible enough as it must seem 
to tough-fibred folks, was poor comfort to 
Beattie. Nothing remained for him but to 
carry his resolution into effect. Early in 
September he went all the way by coach to 
Aberdeen, purchased a pistol there, and 
returned ithe same night. On Monday, the 
29th of September, leaving his house in Mon- 
trose, he set out to walk over the links by 
the sea-coast to his native parish of St. Cyrus. 
The night that followed was dark and stormy ; 
and on the next morning Beattie’s dead body 
was found in an old churchyard in St. Cyrus, 
which had always been a favourite resort of 
his—the muzzle of the pistol with which he 
had shot himself still resting against his lip. 
He was buried in the same churchyard. He 
was then in his thirty-eighth year. 

Beattie’s fate produced a great sensation in 
Montrose and its neighbourhood. Public 
indignation pursued Mr. Smart and Miss 
Gibson. Their marriage, put off from time 
to time, but at last performed, was not a 
happy one. Our author writes :— 

There was no love lost between them. When 
she appeared in public, Mrs. 8. was never to be 
seen walking in the streets of Montrose with other 
ladies, nor with Mr. Smart. She stalked about 
alone. She was a tall, handsome woman, very 
pale, with a proud air. In appearance, she was 
stately, and walked with a commanding air, with 
her head thrown back. She was a fine-looking 
woman: there was no one like her in Montrose. 
All the scholars attending the schools there knew 
her, and had heard the rumours about her. They 
used to point to her in the street: “‘That’s Miss 
Gibson.” They looked upon her as having a 
weird, and thought she was “uncanny.” She was 
very often to be seen driving in and out to Cairn- 
bank with a groom, herself holding the reins. 
While residing in Montrose, Mr. Smart and his 
wife might be seen every afternoon driving up 
town in a dog-cart at a furious rate, with a groom 
riding a considerable way a-head, apparently to 
clear the way. They returned from the country 
in about an hour, driving in the same manner. 
The ladies in Montrose stood aloof, and did not 
associate with Miss G. She was often in the 
society of the late Lady Panmure, and of course 
she had a circle of her own in which she moved. 


This notable instance of female faithlessness 
died, we are told, on the 22nd of January, 
1840, aged forty-two. George Beattie’s name 
was on her lips before she died. Her husband, 
Mr. Smart, for whom our biographer has not 
a single good word, died in Montrose in 1853, 
aged sixty-seven. LBeattie’s brother, David, 
who succeeded him in business, died in 1848. 
It is to be hoped, indeed, that they are all 
dead. 

Such is the story of Mr. Mt. Cyrus’s book 
—rather too real and recent a story perhaps 
to make a book of ; but, inasmuch as it is real, 
worth more than many a novel. Mr. Mt. 
Cyrus has puffed out the book, as we have 
said, with much matter that, if not irrelevant, 
might have been much abridged—descrip- 
tions of local scenery and local humours: 
dissertations on the character and dialect of 
the Montrose people and their differences in 
these respects from their neighbours, the 
Aberdeen men; moralizings and philosophi- 
zings on Beattie’s fate, and investigations of 
his motives for suicide. The real gist of the 


book lies in the story of the poor Montrose 
lawyer’s love for the fair and false Miss 
Gibson, and its tragical end; and this is 
best given, not in Mr. Mt. Cyrus’s narrative, 
but in certain curious papers, left by Beattie 








himself, which fill about seventy pages of the 
volume. Beattie seems to have been par- 
ticularly anxious to leave behind him such a 
statement of facts as should justify his fatal 
resolution in the eyes of his relatives and 
others nearly connected with him; and, 
accordingly, in those last months when he 
was going about in Montrose, a sleepless and 
broken-hearted man, he occupied himself in 
carefully writing out such ‘“‘a statement of 
facts,”’ including dated copies of letters, &¢.— 
which documents, neatly tied up and depo- 
sited in a certain box, he meant to be perused 
after he was dead. It seems they have often 
been perused, and even often transcribed, by 

ersons in Montrose and its neighbourhood 
interested in his story, or who have cherished 
his memory; and Mr. Mt. Cyrus only saves 
this trouble in future by putting them into 
print. They are certainly as curious docu- 
ments of that painful kind as we have read 
—a study in what may be called morbid 
pathology. Yet one does not discern any- 
thing of the diseased egotism, the cant of 
over-sensitiveness, the craving for post- 
humous notoriety, which sometimes disgust 
us in such documents left by suicides. On 
the contrary, Beattie writes plainly, with 
deep grief, and, though with a profound 
sense of wrong, which sometimes breaks out 
in a vengeful expression, yet with the tone of 
a man who, happy in circumstances and by 
temperament up to that time, finds himself 
astonished and crushed by an irreparable 
calamity. For the fact of his penning such 
a statement at all one accounts rather by his 
lawyer-like habits than by any supposition 
of vanity. Here are a few sentences picked 
out and strung together :— 


Fain would I have lived till overtaken by death, 
in the ordinary course of nature; but I have 
wrestled with my fate, till I can wrestle no longer. 
I could have suffered any degree of bodily pain, 
penury, privations, or hardships of any descrip- 
tion; but the agony of my mind, contrasted with 
my former happy condition, cannot be borne—I 
must submit. . Now, when about to 
leave this world, I can say with truth that, before 
I was visited with this calamity, few enjoyed it so 
much, because I could delight in my earliest 
recreations. I had always a delight in the enjoy- 
ment of simple pleasures; the seeking of birds’ 
nests in their season, playing with children, &c. ; 
but I have latterly had not even an idea of plea- 
sure of any description. ‘ Mr. Gibson 
argues as if the trial inflicted on me was a dispen- 
sation of Providence. I certainly cannot see the 
matter in this light, nor can I think so lightly of 
it as Mr. G. seems to do—the very reverse ; and 
from what he knew of the matter, and from what 
Miss G. mentioned to me that she had communi- 
cated to him—I thought it would have been viewed 
by him in a very different light. I have no right 
to exemption from trials and disappointments, but 
I would have looked for them from a different 
quarter. Many injuries would have “cried buff” 
olf me that would have made others wince ; but, 
in some instances, they would wound me deeper 
than they would do any other. That there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it is very 
true, but this applies not to my case; it might be 
thought applicable by some, but my feelings will 
not admit the most distant application, or even 
meaning, here. How would a mother feel, who 
had lost her first-born, if this proverb were offered 
her in the shape of consolation? it would be 
equally true in her case. . . . . . I never 
dreamed that I could possibly have been visited 
by such a calamity. I was not previously ac- 
quainted with these matters. I hope few have 
suffered so much as I have done, and that it is a 
very uncommon case. If it is not, the world is 
not worth the living in, and I have lost nothing 
by leaving it, if I could have only left %& in the 
course of nature. This I did believe at one period 
I would have done; but, however powerful have 
been the workings of my mind, they have had to 
operate on a frame so full of health that it could 
not be pulled down but by violence. 


The volume contains reprints of Beattie’s 
three chief poems: ‘‘ John o’ Arnha,” ‘‘ The 
Murderit Mynstrell,” and ‘‘The Dream ;” 
and of some few smaller pieces. They are 
not likely to be nearly so impressive generally 
as they appear to have been locally, and as 
Mr. Mt. Cyrus thinks them. ‘John o’ 
Arnha’,” which is the longest, and is thought 
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the best, is, in the main, but a professed 
adaptation in the Mearns dialect of Burns’s 
‘Tam o” Shanter’’ and the witch-scene in 
‘‘Macbeth ;” and there is not much more in 
it than a talent for local fun and passably 
strong verse-making in the local Doric. 
The ‘‘Murderit Mynstrell,” though shorter, 
seems to us somewhat finer. ‘‘ The Dream” 
—which Mr. Mt. Cyrus in his biographic 
enthusiasm thinks “truly sublime” —is 
by no means quite that; but it is a poetical 
fragment of the weirdly kind. We fear, 
however, it is incorrectly printed; for 
some of the lines are metrically such as 
were never permitted in English blank 
verse, and as, we fancy, Beattie could not 
have written. In the smaller pieces there 
is nothing remarkable. On the whole, though 
Beattie will still be remembered, and pro- 
perly enough, as ‘‘a poet, a humourist, and a 
man of genius”’ in that district of the Scottish 
east coast where Kincardineshire adjoins 
Forfarshire, we do not fancy that Mr. Mt. 
Cyrus’s volume will extend the recollection 
of him in these capacities much beyond that 
district. But the story of his love and suicide 
may now have a wider interest. It is an 
event of forty years ago. George Beattie 
might have been alive now, aged seventy- 
seven; and then Mr. Mt. Cyrus’s book would 
never have been written. 





MACLEOD’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Dictionary of Political Economy : Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. By 
Henry Dunning Macleod. (Longman.) 

ae one of the early pages of his Dictionary 

Mr. Macleod observes that, ‘‘ if Political 
Keonomy is ever to emerge from the turbid 
regions of controversy and opinion into the 
serene atmosphere of demonstration, it can 
only be done by economists laying aside the 
unhappy idea that controversies about words 
are unimportant, and by bringing their 
whole force to settle the first elements of the 
subject—namely, its definitions and axioms.”’ 

Nor can it be fairly denied that Adam Smith 

and Ricardo were insufficiently precise and 

consistent in their terminology. But the 
chief economists of the present age, if they 
have not said quite so much about it as Mr. 

Macleod, have, at least, made it very clear 

that they do not regard propriety in defini- 

tion and in the use of words as of slight 
importance. They have shown themselves 
perfectly sensible that the misapplication of 
terms in Political Economy is not only mis- 
leading, but commonly the result of a wreng 
or inaccurate conception of the nature of 
the things spoken of. It is evident, 
for example, that they would regard the ex- 
tension given to the word ‘‘Capital”’ in Mr. 
Macleod’s Dictionary—and it is the word 
which he not improperly considers the most 
important one in the e&onomic dictionary—a 
mark of a fundamental error in Mr. Macleod’s 
conception of the manner in which, and the 
agencies by which, wealth is produced. In- 
deed, Mr. Macleod himself speaks bitterly of 

‘*the ridicule which a series of writers have 

poured upon the doctrine thatcredit is capital.” 

He expresses entire confidence, however 

(which we must confess we do not share), 

that every one familiar with physical science 

will see ‘‘ the immense consequences ’”’ of the 
following definition :—‘‘ Capitalis a continuous 
quantity, which, passing through o (the pre- 
sent) into futurity, CHANGES IT’S SIGN.” 
(The italics and capital letters are Mr. Mac- 
leod’s own.) Let us, however, attempt to 
examine the steps by which Mr. Macleod 
arrives at ‘‘ the great proposition that credit 
is capital;” and, if we are not much mistaken, 
it can be easily shown that the only true 
greatness of the proposition consists in the 
magnitude of the blunder it involves. The 
creation of a debt, a mortgage, or an obliga- 
tion to pay a sum of money, is, according to 

Mr. Macleod’s theory, the creation of so much 

additional wealth in the country; because the 

note, or bill, or bond, or other instrument 
passed by the debtor in acknowledgement of 
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his debt, is itself exchangeable, and has a | 


value proportioned to his credit and the sum 
of which it promises payment. A new species 
of incorporeal property 1s, he argues, thus 
called into existence by the transaction— 
one “ which may be transferred from person 
to person just as much as material property, 
which is really existing property as much as 
gold or silver, and which is equally a portion 
of public wealth.” The national debt is, there- 
fore, he contends, a bond fide augmentation 
of the national wealth. So, likewise, he 
reckons the debtsof bankers to their customers 
as positive additions to the wealth of the 
country at large. A deposit counts for double 
its value in his estimation, since the sum de- 

posited becomes the property of the banker 
on the one hand, and the depositor on the 
other hand gets an equivalent credit; whereas, 
before the deposit was made, there was only 
the single value of the original sum in the 
depositor’s possession. 

When the customer pays in money to his account 
at his bankers’, the property in the money passes 
absolutely to the banker. He is not the trustee 
or bailee of it, but the owner, and is entitled to 
use itin any way he pleases. In exchange for this 
money, he creates a credit in his customer’s favour, 
promising to deliver him an equal amount of 
money on demand. Here, therefore, a New Pro- 
perty is created. A new property is called into 
existence by the act of the will or mutual consent 
of both parties. The instrument of credit and the 
money are totally separated, and form two proper- 
ties. This great conception will throw a blaze of 
light over the obscurest points in political economy. 


Mr. Macleod, it is clear from this and 
many similar passages, does not, in main- 
taining that credit is capital, mean that 
credit adds to the active capital of the 
country, in so far as it enables persons in 
business to employ productively wealth be- 
longing to other people, which might other- 
wise lie idle. No one could dispute that; 
but what Mr. Macleod means is the very 
different proposition that, whenever a man 
borrows money, for any purpose whatever, 
he gives the lender an equivalent in his en- 

gement to repay the sum, and this equiva- 
lent is a new creation of wealth, and “an 
independent economic entity.”” We should not 
have thought it worth while to do more than 
allude to this extraordinary fallacy, had it 
not taken in a person of no less eminence 
than M. Michel Chevalier, in deference to 
whom we feel bound to give it full conside- 
ration. Letus suppose, then, that Brown is 
entitled to a sum of £110 next year, and 
that he makes cver this claim to Jones for 
£100 paid down. All that takes place is 
that Brown and Jones change places in 
respect of the two sums. Brown gets Jones’s 
cash, and Jones gets Brown’s expectation ; 
but there is no new property or value 
created or added to the wealth of the 
country by the transaction. Brown gets a 
cake already baked in exchange for a larger 
cake in the oven, but no third cake is made 
forthcoming. Jones, perhaps, can again 
change places with a third party, and raise a 
hundred ats Brown’s bill to Robin- 
son; but that only puts Robinson instead of 
Jones in Brown’s original position. Mr. 
Macleod, however, is puzzled, by the fact of 
the bill being itself transferable or ex- 
changeable, into thinking that it is itself a 
new kind of property or wealth over and 
above what there was in the country before 
—which is as much as to say that, ifa man 
sells a reversionary interest, the conveyance 
by which he passes it to the purchaser is 
itself a now estate in possession. But there 
is nO Magic in documents or transfers by 
which one can be turned into two. The sale of 
a man’s future expectations for another man’s 
present possessions adds nothing to the 
total sum of present possessions. If my 
neighbour has this year five acres of oats, 
and, in exchange for them, I give him a pro- 
mise of six acres of as good oats next year, 
there are no more oats in the fields this year 
because we have made that bargain. There 
would, indeed, be more oats next year, if my 
neighbour would feed hunters on the pro- 
duce of the five acres, if he kept it, and if I, 
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on the contrary, make seed of it ; but this is 
not the mode by which, in Mr. Macleod’s 
view, credit makes capital. According to 
his doctrine, my obligation to my neighbour 
makes in itself an immediate addition to the 
wealth of the country, being equivalent to 
the value of the five acres of oats for which 
it was incurred. And thus it must follow, 
when a Jew does a bill for a young gentle- 
man’s convenience—the two parties together 
by the transaction enrich the country with 
a valuable ‘‘incorporeal property.” Mr. 
Macleod says of himself, that he has 
no flickering faith in his own conclusions, 
and is prepared to follow them out to the 
remotest consequences. His panegyrist, 
M. Chevalier, says likewise, ‘‘ M. Macleod, 
entre autres qualités, a un grand courage 
d’opinion : il contredit de front les maitres.”’ 
He contradicts Mr. Mill as follows :— 

The funds or public debts are property as much - 
as any other property; and they are properly 
reckoned as independent items in the general pro- 
perty of the country. It is true that the expendi- 
ture may have been injudicious, and other things 
might have been produced which would have been 
more advantageous to the country, but these con- 
siderations in no way affect their existence as pro- 
perty. Mr. Mill says ‘the cancelling of the debt 
would be no destruction of wealth, but wrongful 
transfer of it from certain members of the com- 
munity, and for the profit of the government, or of 
the tax-payers. Funded property, therefore, cannot 
be counted as part of the national wealth.” This 
seems a very strange conclusion. Mr. Mill says 
that, because the transfer of wealth is not the 
destruction of it, it is not to be counted as part of 
the national wealth. A highwayman knocks down 
a traveller, and robs him of his money and his 
watch ; now this is not a destruction of wealth, but 
a transfer of it, and therefore the money and the 
watch are not to be counted as part of the national 
wealth ! 

Mr. Mill is one of the most lucid and 
intelligible of writers, and we must say it is 
not his fault that Mr. Macleod has not been 
able to understand him. Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ment is that, if the sponge were applied to the 
national debt, if the debt were cancelled and 
destroyed, there would nevertheless be no 
destruction of national wealth, but only a 
transfer of it from the fundholders to the 
tax-payers, and therefore the debt cannot be 
wealth to the nation at large. Mr. Macleod’s 
comparison is altogether beside the point. 
If the destruction of the traveller’s watch 
and purse by the highwayman involved no 
destruction of national wealth, but only a 
transfer of it, it would be a perfectly sound 
inference that the watch and purse were not 
wealth. And, in like manner, if the abolition 
of all debts could enrich debtors as much as 
it would impoverish creditors, but would not 
diminish in the least the aggregate wealth 
in existence of the community at large, it 
follows that debts are not themselves existing 
wealth, but only obligations, which may or 
may not be satisfied, according as the debtors 
may afterwards be in possession of wealth to 
satisfy them or not. 

Mr. Macleod answers a criticism of Mr. 
Cairnes’s with the following argumentum ad 
verecundiam : — ‘‘Our opinions in Political 
Economy coincide with those of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Bastiat, &c., and that must console 
us for being under the censure of Professor 
Cairnes.”” Turning, however, to the article 
on Aristotle in Mr. Macleod’s Dictionary, we 
find that he begins it by affirming without 
qualification that Aristotle was ‘‘ the founder 
of Political Economy;” and, if so, since So- 
crates _ before Aristotle was born, he died 
before the foundation of Political Economy, 
and the coincidence which Mr. Macleod 
detects between the Socratic opinions and his 
own should rather lead to the inference that 
Macleod’s Political Economy is a good deal 
behind the age, and bears, indeed, only the 
same sort of relation to genuine economic 
science that one of Mr. Huxley’s apes does 
toaman. If, again, Mr. Macleod’s doctrines 
coincide with Bastiat’s, how is it that Bastiat 
denies, according to Mr. Macleod’s own 
showing, the first article in Mr. Macleod’s 
creed—that credit is capital? But Mr. 


Macleod does not mind a little inconsistency 
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and self-contradiction. He begins his long 
disquisition on capital, for instance, by 
remarking that ‘‘ the business before us is to 
discover the origin of the term and the 
meaning attributed to it by those who used 
it first, and then to follow the current 
of usage down to the present time. We 
shall trace the word from its origin 
through different languages till we come 
to' our own.” He proceeds to fulfil this 
promise or threat by citing passages from 
Plato, AXschines, Demosthenes, Plutarch, the 
Greek Testament, Chrysostom, Artemidorus, 
Suidas, Byzantins’ Greek Lexicon, Stephens’s 
‘“‘ Thesaurus,” Plautus, Cicero, Horace, Livy, 
Columella, Palladius, and Du Cange, besides 
numerous modern writers, Italian, French, 
and English. Yet, after all this display of 
collateral philological research, when he 
comes to discuss the word ‘‘Currency,” he 
says that ‘‘ we must call to our aid one of 
the most fundamental rules of philosophical 
classification. We must entirely disregard 
etymology, and steadily regard the nature of 
the thing. It is the first duty of the scien- 
tific inquirer to emancipate himself from the 
thraldom of etymology.” Why, then, was it 
of such immense importance to trace the con- 
nexion between Kepddauov, caput, capitale, 
and capital? Mr. Macleod, indeed, when ap- 
proaching the word currency, confesses him- 
self admonished that he ‘‘ has Bedlam under 
his lee;” but he might have remembered 
with profit, at an earlier portion of his work, 
the admonition of a Roman authority con- 
cerning the effects of too much learning. 
Seriously speaking, it is lamentable that so 
much industry, erudition, and research should 
have been combined with such a pitiable de- 
ficiency of sound judgment and discernment 
as Mr. Macleod’s Dictionary shows us almost 
in every page. It is impossible to praise 
the book. Nevertheless, it would be unfair 
to deny that it contains a vast deal of general 
information, which any clear-headed econo- 
mist may turn to better account than its 
author has done. On this account, and with 
this qualification, we think the Dictionary 
deserving of a place in a library. 
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Eneuish Exvzevirs.—The Complete Angler 
By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. (Bell and 
Daldy. Pp. 304.) Sea Songs and Ballads. By 
Dibdin and Others. (Bell and Daldy. Pp. 328.) 
—WE owe the luxury of little books to Aldus 
Pius Manutius, the founder of that illustrious 
family of printers, who in 1501 printed a Virgil, 
Horace, and Petrarch in formdé enchiridii, in size 
somewhat less than our crown octavo, in the 
Italic letter, cut by Antonio of Bologna in fac- 
simile of Petrarch’s handwriting. These books, 
being cheap, correct, and portable, were greedily 
bought up ; and they have ever since been held in 
such esteem that a book-collector of the present day 
may well exclaim with Mirabeau, after having paid 
some fifty sovereigns for the three, “ la rencontre 
dun beau volume d’Alde est une bonne fortune, 
qui rend amateur un peu zélé heureux pour 
trois jours.” ‘The fashion soon spread; and, in 
Italy, the Giunti of Florence, anda host of Vene- 
tian printers, entered into competition with the 
family of Manutius. Nor was France back- 
ward to adopt it. Henri Etienne, the elder, 
founder of the celebrated printing-office to which 
literature owes so much, died in 1520, leaving a 
widow and three young sons; and in the year 
following the lady married Simon de Colines, the 
Colinzus of our title-pages. Chiefly under the 
care of his eldest stepson, Robert, he issued, in 
rapid succession, volume upon volume of cheap 
and accurate editions of Greek and Latin classics 
in the small popular form. Robert’s son, Henri, 
the compiler of the Greek Thesaurus, continued 
the series when the business in t''rn became his; and 
these Colineeuses and Stephenses are amongst the 
handsomest and most accurate books of the period. 
The next century brought with it a farther im- 
provement. To the Elzevirs, of whom the annals 
of typography mention a round dozen —six 
amongst the most celebrated printers of the 
age—we are indebted for replacing the Italic letter 
by a well-cut brevier Roman, and for introducing 
the most seductive series of pocket-volumes in an 
18mo. form, carefully edited and decorated with 
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wood-cut capitals and head and tail-pieces. The 
Elzevir Virgil, Cesar, Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
Boccaccio are the very perfection of what such 
books should be. The late Mr. Pickering, calling 
himself “ Aldi Discipulus Anglus’’ on his title- 
pages, revived, by the aid of Mr. Whittingham’s 
Chiswick press, the taste for books in a portable 
form, really well got up and carefully edited, and 
yet to be procured at a cost within the means of 
men of limited income. Since the death of Mr. 
Pickering Messrs. Bell and Daldy seem to have 
taken up the ground which he had occupied ; and 
they have already issued new editions of many of 
the works originally published by Pickering, in the 
crown octavo form, which he had made popular. 
Emulating him, too, as the Aldi Discipulus, they 
now come forward as the followers of the Elzevirs, 
and are bringing out, also from the Chiswick 
press, ‘“‘a series of select works of favourite 
authors adapted for general reading, moderate 
in price, compact and elegant in form, and exe- 
cuted in a style fitting them to be permanently 
preserved.” ‘These elegant little volumes have 
taken the best Elzevir editions for their model, 
and have succeeded so perfectly in imitating their 
form, type, and paper, and their wood-cut capitals 
and head and tail-pieces, that they may be called 
“English Elzevirs.” 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By M. 
M. Kalisch. Part II. (Longman.)—Tue present 
and concluding part of Dr. Kalisch’s “ Hebrew 
Grammar” contains “'The Exceptional Forms and 
Constructions.” While the first part addressed 
itself to the beginner, acquainting him with the 
broad outlines of the language—considered there 
as a finished structure —the second, taking a 
higher aim, is intended to aid the steps of the 
student of a few years’ standing, who has so far 
mastered the rudiments as to be able to read the 
Old Testament in the original with some ease. 
The author wished, in fact, to make his book 
a “grammatical Thesaurus,” in which every form 
and construction of the Bible—#including all 
those which deviate, however slightly, from 
the fundamental laws of the language—should 
be found explained. We cannot, naturally, 
affirm that Dr. Kalisch has fulfilled his pro- 
mise to the letter; but the index at the end (to 
a certain degree the chief portion of the book), 
which comprises no less than twenty-five closely- 
printed pages of ‘Rare and Anomalous Forms,” 
with references to the places in the book where 
they are found treated, appears to us to come as 
near completeness as possible. Nor have we our- 
selves missed a single word of strange appearance 
for which we looked at random. Another thing, 
of course, is the mode in which the difficulties are 
solved. If the young and inexperienced student 
will derive a vast amount of comfort in finding his 
puzzling term put on Mr. Kalisch’s Index, he will, 
we fear, be disappointed, if not more bewildered 
even, many a time, by the proffered explanation of 
his difficulty.: Yet this is not the author’s fault. He 
has, with the most praiseworthy industry, searched 
and consulted, as he says, every grammarian of 
note; and told us what he found. The organic de- 
velopment of the Hebrew idiom, which this volume 
attempts fo trace, will, we fear, remain, in many 
points at least, matter of vague speculation among 
generations upon generations of Orientalists yet 
to come. Nor— before a perfect agreement re- 
specting the thorough critical correctness of our 
present text has been arrived at among competent 
scholars—can there be even an attempt to bring 
all unexplainable words and hard forms under cer- 
tain rules, regular or exceptional ; and we can only 
be grateful to our author that he has refrained 
from adding conjectures of his own where the 
masters failed him. ‘The plan and method of this 
part correspond exactly with those of the former ; 
and the praise that has been bestowed upon the 
first instalment is in the same degree merited by 
the second. We cannot, however, conclude our 
brief notice without drawing attention to the well- 
compiled “ Essay on the History of the Hebrew 
Grammar,” with which this part opens, and which 
will be found very useful by those beyond whose 
reach are the labours of men like Zunz, Gritz, 
Jellineck, Dukes, Delitzsch, Luzzatto, Fiirst, Munk, 
Ewald, Steinschneider—with Gildemeister’s cor- 
rections, be it well understood. Wemay congratu- 
late ourselves on having among us so untiring a 
labourer in a field all but universally neglected, 
and one who is so pre-eminently fitted for the 
task of bringing the scattered studies of conti- 











gical experiments on the human face, are embodied 
in this large and costly work. The author thinks 
he has discovered, at last, those movements by 
which our expressions or ‘ expressive lines’ arise, 
and hopes to be able by his discovery materi- 
ally to aid the plastic arts in esthetical and 
psychical respects. The first division of his work 
is devoted to a development of the laws of the 
mechanism of the human face, while the second 
contains drawings which are to convey partly 
scientific, partly artistic information. The 
scientific drawings represent, among other things, 
the muscles of enmity, of thought, of attention, of 


_pain, of joy and benevolence, of surprise and 


fright, of crying and laughter, and the like. The 
artistic drawings contain portraits of the model 
in the state of rest, in prayer, in mournfulness, in 
ecstacy and deepest grief (mater dolorosa), 
divine love and human love, contempt and 
scornful laughter, motherly joy with tears of 
grief, laughter with tears of emotion, three 
gradations of the expression of harshness and 
cruelty (Lady Macbeth in successive scenes), and 
the “ artificial” or made-up laughter. Four-and- 
twenty instalments, of three figures each, will 
complete the scientific drawings; while the art- 
drawings will contain twenty figures, in six in- 
stalments. The price of an ordinary copy will be 
seventy-one francs ; and of a splendid edition, of 
which only one hundred copies will be issued, two 
hundred frances. 

A First Year in Canterbury Settlement. By 
Samuel Butler. (Longman & Co. Pp. 162.)— 
We have seen several books on New Zealand 
and other of our colonial settlements lately, 
but never one which we could read honestly 
through. Here, however, we have a writer who 
has the power of interesting us in everything 
connected with emigration; and we embark with 
him at Gravesend, accompany him on his long 
voyage, land with him at Port Lyttelton, wander 
with him through the strange island, and finally 
assist him in his search for a comfortable “sheep 
run;” and glad are we to think that his expecta- 
tions from the new settlement ‘have hitherto 
been fully justified.” The book is another indica- 
tion that, where the heart is in the right place, 
scholarly acquirements and a university training, 
so far from being a bar, are rather a help to the 
successful performance and the genuine enjoyment 
of everything pertaining to a colonist’s life. 

Lectures on Natural History. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. (L. Booth. Pp. 285.)—TuHeEsz 
lectures were delivered at the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Home,” Brighton, and are dedicated by Mr. 
Jesse to the “ Brighton Fishermen.” The author 
has been careful to adapt himself to his audience ; 
but, in avoiding the one extreme, he has fallen 
into the other, and imparted to his lectures a 
simplicity of thought and style rather beyond 
the mark. His subjects are various, and most 
of them very interesting. ‘Savings’ Banks,” 
* Lighthouses,” “ Voleanoes and Earthquakes,” 
“Instinct in Animals,’ “Stories of Tigers and 
Lions,”” are among his topics; and there is a 
laudable desire in the author to benefit the worthy 
men whom he addresses, 


Jefferson Davis and Repudiation. Letter of 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, Counsellor-at-Law in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, late Senator 
of the United States, Secretary of the Treasury, 
&e., &e. (Ridgway. Pp. 58.)—Tus letter pur- 
ports, in starting, to saddle on the President of the 
Southern Confederation certain state-debt repudia- 
tions in 1849, but very soon lapses into a violent 
American philippic against the South generally, 
against Roebuck and the French Emperor. Eng- 
land comes in for her share ; and the writer’s tone 
may be gathered from the following sentence :— 
“The acknowledgement of the Confederate inde- 
pendence, in the present posture of affairs, is, in 
fact, a declaration of war by England against the 
United States without cause or justification.” The 
italics are Mr. Walker’s, not ours. He says “ it 
would be universally regarded so in the United 
States, and would instantly close all dissensions in 
the North.” ‘* Nor,” he further adds, “ would the 
union of France in such an act change the result, 
except that nearly all the loss and sacrifice would 
fall upon England.” 

No better than we should be; or, Travels in 
Search of Consistency. By Andrew Marvell, Jun. 
(Freeman. Pp. 192.)—THeE author, a pious tee- 


' totaler, narrates his adventures and experience. 


nental scholars in a compact form before the | 


general English public. 


Mécanisme de la Physionomie humaine. Par 
Duchenne. (Paris: Renouard.)—TWELVE years of 
hard labour, of observations and electro-physiolo- 


in search of consistency. He attends all sorts of 
meetings and conventions in England, but finds 
no religious consistency here; he repeats the ex- 
periment on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
finds as little there ; but his perseverance is ulti- 
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great price is at last discovered in an outlying and 
insignificant island of the South Sea, where it 
seems the “truth from God’s pure word is unsec- 
tarian, unmixed, and embodied in the profession, 
and exemplified in the life” of the natives. We 
congratulate Mr. Marvell on his discovery, and 
regret that we can commend neither the matter of 
his book, which, in a literary point of view, seems 
to have been very successfully modelled on the 
“Band of Hope Review,” nor its spirit, which 
reminds us of the unctuous and Pharisaical. 
Such regrets, however, are somewhat modified 
when we read in the advertisement to the present 
edition that “the author has been much gratified 
by the flattering critiques which have appeared in 
various religious periodicals on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and ventures again to commend its pages 
to all who love the truth and peace.” 


The Holy Gospels: Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Greek: the Spurious Passages expunged ; 
the Doubtful bracketed; and the whole revised 
after the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Alford, and Tregellies. By G. William 
Brameld, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Vicar of East Markham. (Longman & Co. 
Pp. 138.)—WrH its large clear type and broad 
margin this book comes to us in goodly 
shape; and, so far as we have been able to 
judge from a cursory glance, Mr. Brameld has per- 
formed what; appears to have been to him a labour 
of love with scholarly care and conscientiousness. 
When a doubtful reading occurs he does not 
always confine himself to the text of Griesbach 
and others mentioned on the title-page, but, in 
his marginal and foot-notes, elucidates the mean- 
ing by a reference to other authorities ; and the 
Vulgate, the traditions of the Church, the writings 
of the Fathers, and the social and political his- 
tory of the time are all laid under contribu- 
tion. It is doubtful whether all the translator’s 
new renderings will be welcomed by the religious 
world at the present time; but they seem, never- 
theless, sound. If we are to trust our best 
lexicons, S0%A0s, for instance, means not only 
“a slave,” but one born so; and, yet, when 
we come to read in the eighteenth chapter 
of Matthew the parable of the king who would 
take account of his servants, and find Mr. Brameld 
translating it in this wise—‘‘ Now the lord of that 
slave being moved with compassion, released him 
and forgave him the debt. But that slave going 
out found one of his fellow-slaves,” &¢.—we get 
startled, and a wide field of haze and uncertainty 
seems to gather round us. Such a passage as this 
illustrates the grave difficulties which would have 
to be surmounted before the people at large could 
be persuaded to abandon “ the authorised version.” 
Mr. Brameld treats this subject in a spirit of 
Catholic tolerance in his preface. 


Russlands Sociale Gegenwart, und der Aufstand 
in Polen. Von Aurelio Buddeus. Russia’s Social 
Position at the Present Moment, and the Polish 
Insurrection. (Leipzig : Brockhaus.)—TuHIs is 
the substance of three lectures recently held at 
the Geographical Society in Frankfort, the first of 
which treats of the different social elements of 
Russia, the Muscovite and Petersburg party, the 
differences between Russian life and that of 
Western Europe, the prevailing tendencies with 
respect to social intercourse—the new crop of s8o- 
cialistic ideas, in fact, which stands in the way of the 
development of true citizenship. The second dis- 
course is chiefly devoted to the consideration of the 
Russian nobility, their privileges, their relation to 
the people on the one, and the bureaucracy on 
the other hand, their anti-conservative revolu- 
tionary tendencies—a result chiefly of the modern 
reforms : the serfs’ emancipation and all its conse- 
quences, which they abhor as hurtful to their 
interests. Poland forms the subject of the third 
lecture. The author has come to the conclusion 
that neither the high aristocracy nor the 
wealthy middle-classes are favourably inclined to 
the revolution, by the success of which they have 
nothing to gain, and a great deal to lose. He 





_ denies the national character of the movement, 


| communistic ideas. 


} 
{ 
| 
} 
' 
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and traces it to certain imported socialistic and 
Save this third essay, which 
seems to embody the notions prevalent at Prussian 
head-quarters, and, as far as we can see, thriving 
there alone out of St. Petersburg, the little book 
contains a good deal of suggestive and instructive 
material on Polish and Russian things, political 
and otherwise. That Bodenstedt’s “ Russian 
Fragments” have been laid under contribution 
throughout might have been stated a little more 
distinctly. 

Our County; or, Hampshire in the Reign of 
Charles II. By Henry Moody, Curator of the 


mately crowned with success, and the pearl of | Winchester Museum. (Winchester: J. T. Dos- 
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well; London: J. R. Smith. Pp. 272.)—Unprr 
the guise of a local tale the author imstructs us 
in matters of history, political, and ecclesiastical, 
in antiquarian and genealogical lore, and in the 
manners and feelings of “ his native county nearly 
two hundred years ago.” Information thus con- 
veyed is pleasant ; and the author may feel assured 
that “the pictures of his native county ” will find 
many an admirer. 

A Lecture on Alleged Violations of Neutrality 
of England in the Present War. By Mountague 

ard, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. (Ridgway. 

. 45.)—TueE gist of this well-argued paper 
will be found in several of its concluding sen- 
tences. “They,” the North, “have used freely 
that market which they reproach us for opening 
tothe South. They ought to remember, moreover, 
that this war of theirs — this obstinate and 
desperate war for the subjugation of many millions 
of people as near akin to us as themselvyes—has 
inflicted on us heavy privations, which we have 

tiently borne. If we owe them, as we do, an 
Sones fulfilment of our duties as neutrals, they 
also owe something to us. We havea right to 
expect from them common candour and justice, 
and, in the exercise of their belligerent rights, 
more regard than their prize courts seem disposed 
to pay to the principles of that law to which they 
so loudly appeal.” 

The Two Testimonies. Second Edition, en- 
larged. And The Last Objections of Rationalism, 
being a Reply to Bishop Colenso’s “ Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua critically examined.” By 
Frederick W. Biggs. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Pp. 243.)—Tuis volume is “affectionately in- 
scribed to young men who think,” and the 
“treatise has been written with the desire of 
suggesting a train of thought and argument, at 
once brief, connected, and, so far as it goes, 
complete, in evidence of the Divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures?’ The first half of the book 

is in the form of lectures, but the second part, 

containing the “ Reply to Bishop Colenso,” is 
“in a series of letters to a friend.” These letters 
are written in a temperate tone, and are not 
without argumentative ability. 


A Handbook to the Modern Provencal Language 
spoken in the South of France, Piedmont, &c. 
By J. Duncan Craig. (J. R. Smith.)—TuHIs is 
a very sorry little production. The author 
evidently means well; but the time is gone by 
when quiet, “ unbiassed” country gentlemen, who 
happened to know absolutely nothing of a certain 
subject, and therefore rightly considered them- 
selves the most impartial judges, came forward to 
give the world the benefit of their notions and 
discoveries in science and other matters. ‘The 
Greek,” we learn, @ propos of next to nothing, in 
the ample Prolegomena, “ teaching his child esti, 
essi, esmi,—I am, thou art, he is—afford a strik- 
ing proof of their relationship with the Indian 
saying, osi, osti, osmi!” Hear this, ye Miillers, 
Goldstiickers, Aufrechts, and others, here and 
abroad! Mr. Craig further informs us_ that 
“ Schewsster”’ [sic] is the German for sister, and 
is like some other words related to the “ Indian;” 
whence he draws the conclusion that “these 
words must have sprung from the same origin, 
for otherwise how could people have fallen by 
chance,” &c., &e., &e. Comparative philology, 
it would thus appear, is not exactly the author’s 
forte; but he exhibits astill more unbiassed mind 
with respect to the special studies the results of 
which he has laid down in this ‘“ Handbook.’ 
The Provengal, he thinks, is spoken “even yet’ 
in the Pays de Vaud, and has “some cognate 
dialects in Savoy and many of the Swiss cantons.”’ 
This is vague, Mr. Craig. The fact is that a single 
glance into the commonest book of reference 
would have shown the author that, out of eighty- 
six French provinces, no fewer than thirty- 
seven = roven¢al to this day; and that the 
established eight Provencal dialects, on each of 
which learned and unlearned books, grammars, 
dictionaries, &c., exist, have been subdivided again 
into something like five times eight. Alack, that 
the “sweet and sonorous” language of medieval 
song should have fallen into suchhands! “ The 
chase, the tourney, the court, frequented by the 
troubadour, imbued with deep religious fervour, 
many of them sought the Holy Land with the 
vast armies of the Crusaders, while others, 
staying tranquilly at home, sang the charms of the 
demoiselles to whom they owed allegiance,”’ 
which passage—wonderful, if grammatically con- 
sidered—is followed by the said song, “thus 
renderable :” . 


“ 


The -fields with green are clothed along, 
And blue flowers rustle gently on mine ear.” 
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What was the object of the author in evolving 
these extraordinary “Prolegomena” on things 
linguistic and Provengal, and why did he take the | 
trouble of writing this grammar with its vocabulary 
and dialogues, the English of which runs often like 
this: “For myself, [find myself very well of it” —#. e., 
of not having travelled ; or, “ thou wilt see that all 
will go for thee the best in the world (spendidly),” 
&e., &c.? Not one page is correctly copied—from, 
we should imagine, some little local guide-book 
which has not as yet acquired the correctness, not 
to speak of the ease and elegance of continental 
Bradshaws. It is not in this manner that Mr. 
Duncan Craig’s intention “of preserving the Pro- 
vencal language”’ will be carried out; and we 
should be very sorry to see a translation of the 
Bible into the obscurest of all idioms, Provengal 
or English, entrusted to his hands—an object at 
which he darkly hints—unless he devotes himself 
first of all, for many years to come, to study in 
general, and in particular, to the works of Millin, 
Schlegel, Terrin, Gabricli, Dessalet, Mandet, Rid- 
berg, Lason, Brinkmeyer, Reynouard, Brunet, 
Bastero, Adrian, Guessard, &c., &c.—all of whom, 
and dozens of other savans, have written 
grammars and dictionaries and dissertations on 
what he fondly imagines ‘a virgin subject, to be 
taken up by a well-intentioned gentleman. How 
far, however, the political mission of the “ Hand- 
book” will be fulfilled, we cannot say. “ The more, 
I feel convinced,” the author says, “ that we know 
of France (and this book, we presume, is to con- 
tribute to this knowledge considerably) the closer 
the bond of union will be drawn between us; let 
us give credit to both ruler and people for those 
great and splendid qualities which they do possess, 
and among these let us rank sincerity.” Let the 
author beguile the time by filling his own 
foolscaps; but let him beware of again dabbling 
in philology of any kind in printed works. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





Sage Law of Copyright has just been extended to 
all original matter, bibliographical notes and 
anecdotes, &c., inserted by booksellers in their 
catalogues, which up to the present time have 
always been considered fair plunder by less in- 
dustrious members of the trade. The suit of 
Hotten v. Arthur—of considerable interest as it is 
to men like Mr. Hotten, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Lilly, and 
others whose bibliographical knowledge enables 
them to give an interest to a dry list of title-pages, 
and by means of that interest to induce the public 
to take an interest in the books themselves—will 
most likely be fully reported in the law journals of 
to-day. It was instituted by Mr. Hotten of 
Piccadilly to restrain the defendant, a bookseller 
of Holywell Street, from publishing catalogues 
containing matter compiled and written by the 
plaintiff, and published by him in his catalogues. 
The defence set up, as in the recent “ Dictionary 
case ”’—in which the judgment was quite at variance 
with Sir W. P. Wood’s present ruling—was that the 
plaintiff could not claim copyright in such a work 
as a catalogue; and an affidavit by Mr. Bohn of 
York Street was filed for the defendant, stating 
that “‘ the descriptive notes in a bookseller’s cata- 
logue were not worthy of protection, and that for 
forty years he had himself been in the habit of 
using other booksellers’ catalogues for the original 
notes and descriptions they mightcontain.” With- 
out calling for a reply, the Vice-Chancellor said 
“the plaintiff was clearly entitled to a copyright 
in his catalogue. Of course it was to the interest 
of a bookseller to have a good description of his 
books ; and there could be no doubt that the anno- 
tations and descriptions inserted by the plaintiff 
would lead the public to take an interest in the 
books themselves. Suppose this descriptive cata- 
logue to have been compiled not by the plaintiff, 
but by some literary man who was employed for 
the purpose, could it be said that the author would 
not have a copyright in what he had thus com- 
piled, or that other booksellers could avail them- 
selves of his labours and be allowed with impunity 
to copy and publish his catalogue? The author 
in such a case was in every respect entitled to 
copyright; and no difference could possibly arise 
from the fact that the plaintiff in this case was 
both publisher and author. If, for instance, Dr. 
Waagen had published an interesting account of 
the pictures in any gallery, and in addition given 
notices of the masters, criticisms upon the school, 
and a short history of the particular pictures, not 
even the owner of the gallery could take and 
publish for himself what Dr. Waagen had thus 
compiled by his own mental efforts. It was no 
argument to say that the defendant had only 
availed himself of earlier catalogues which had 
gone out of use. Catalogues of this kind became 
objects of curiosity to collectors even after the 
publication of a new catalogue; and, further, if 
such an argument were admitted, the first editions 
of any work might always be pirated with im- 
punity. It was of vital importance in these cases 
to see that there had been no mere copying of 
errors, no merely colourable alterations; and, 
lastly, that the MS. should. be produced. Apply- 
ing these tests to the present case, he was of 
opinion that there had been a wholesale taking of 
the labours of the plaintiff, and there must be an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from publish- 
ing any catalogue containing anything compiled by 
the plaintiff and published in his catalogues.” 
THts may have some interest for our advertising 
friends. It is taken from the July number of 
the Newspaper Gazette, the publishers of which 
“beg to inform gentlemen residing in the country 
that they will effect a considerable saving in the 
price of the Times by commissioning them to 
post them a copy with a portion of the advertise- 
ment sheet cut off, so as by reducing the weight 
to bring it within the limits of the amount 
allowed to pass through the Post Office with a 
penny postage stamp, thus saving the extra half- 
penny charged for the impressed stamp. When 
this is done, that leafof the- front sheet containing 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages is included in 








the part sent, so that nothing whatever is lost, 
save advertisements which are seldom likely to be 
perused by those who would adopt this plan, even 
if they were sent, and thirteen shillings a year 
paid for their postage.” 

On the occasion of Mr. Ayrton’s motion last 
week respecting the fees payable to the Dean and 
Chapter upon the erection of monuments to 
eminent public men in Westminster Abbey, Sir 
George Grey read to the House the following 
statement by Dean Trench:—‘‘The power of 


granting or refusing permission to erect monu- 
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ments in the Abbey rests exclusively with the 
dean, except when the House of Commons, by a 
vote and grant of public money, takes the matter 
out of his hands. I have invariably refused to 
allow the erection of statues, as encroaching on 
space which ought to belong to worshippers, and 
is already unduly encumbered with stone and 
marble. The fine and fees, amounting to £200, 
which have been charged for the erection of a 
bust and tablet to the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis (being the same as were paid in the case of 
Sir James Mackintosh) will be thus distributed : 
Fabric fund, £184. 13s. 1d.; dean and canons, 
£4. 63. 8d. ; clerk of the works and other officers, 
£11. Os. 3d.; total, £200. The above sum of 
£184. 13s. 1d., apportioned according to fixed 
usage to the fabric, is not so much spared to the 
Dean and Chapter, which they must otherwise 
have spent for the sustentation of the building, 
inasmuch as a fixed proportion of their income is 
annually assigned to that object, entirely irrespec- 
tive of any accidental additions of this kind. If 
the fees seem high, I can only urge that we are 
anxious to reduce as far as possible the number of 
monuments admitted into the Abbey.” 

Aw English magazine, called The Nevsky Maga- 
zine: A Monthly Journal of Literature, Science, 
and Art, was started some little time ago in 
St. Petersburg, under the joint editorship of 
Mr. Charles Edward Turner, Professor of English 
Literature at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum, and 
Mr. T. H. Harrison, another English resident in 
St. Petersburg. Four numbers of the magazine, 
in addition to a preliminary or trial number, have 
reached us. The appearance of these numbers— 
printed, we understand, entirely by Russian com- 
positors who are ignorant of English—is very 
creditable; and the contents are interesting. 
A considerable portion of these contents consists 
exactly of such articles as appear in our magazines 
at home—reviews of recent books, essays on re- 
markable English writers, tales, sketches, and 
pieces of verse. Such contributions, written as 
they are by English residents in Russia, or by 
Russian friends of theirs, will doubtless, on that 
very account, be gladly received by the more 
intelligent and cultured members of the English 
colony in Russia, as well as by educated Russians 
interested in English literature. But a more 
characteristic portion of the contents of The 
Nevsky Magazine consists of articles which may 
be described as Anglo-Russian in their substance 
and purport—. e., articles specially intended to 
convey information about Russian matters to 
Englishmen, and about English matters to 
Russians, and to further a good understanding 
between the two nations. ‘Thus, in the num- 
bers before us, we have two articles on ‘‘ English 
and Russian Systems of Education,” an article 
criticising the performance of Hamlet at one 
of the St. Petersburg theatres by the Russian 
actor Samoiloff, an article by a Russian contributor 
entitled ‘‘ A Few Words on Contemporary Russian 
Literature,” &c. Such articles might have a 
peculiar interest among ourselves; and it might 
be well that, for the sake of them, some copies of 
The Nevsky Magazine should regularly reach 
England. 

Miss Copsg, in an article on “ The Humour of 
Various Nations” in the July number of the Vie- 
toria Magazine, tells the following story of an Irish 
definition of a miracle:—‘ A priest, in Ireland, 
having preached a sermon on miracles, was asked 
by one of his congregation, walking homewards, to 
explain a little more lucidly ‘what a miracle 
meant.’ ‘Is it a merakle you want to under- 
stand ?’ said the priest. ‘Walk on then there 
forninst me, and I think how I can explain it to 
you.’ The man walked on, and the priest came 
after him and gave him a tremendous kick. 
‘Ugh!’ roared the sufferer, ‘why did you do 
that?’ ‘Did you feel it ?’ asked the J age ‘To 
be sure I did,’ replied the man. ‘ Well, then, it 
would have been a merakle if you had not,’ re- 
turned the priest.” 

THE July number of the Natural History Review 
devotes forty pages to an account of the proceedings 
of the recent conference in France to inquire into 
the circumstances attending the discovery of the 
famous Abbeville jaw-bone. The account, which 
appears under the names of Dr. Falconer, Professor 
Busk, and Dr. Carpenter, is sure to be read with 
interest. 

Tue Astronomer-Royal reports to the visitors 
of the Royal Observatory that the rate of the 
Westminster clock, which records itself at Green- 
wich daily by galvanic connexion, “may be con- 
sidered certain to much less than one second a 
week.” The original stipulation was that it should 
not exceed a second a day; and some of the can- 
didates for making the clock attempted to set aside 
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this condition as impracticable. Mr. Airy’s 
testimony to its accuracy is the more valuable, as 
he had retired in 1853 from the joint superin- 
tendence of the work on account of some differ- 
ences with Mr. Denison, Q.C., who designed the 
clock and invented the “gravity escapement ” for 
it, which has since been adopted in other large 
clocks. Most of the wheels are of cast iron; the 
hands and their append weigh about a ton 
and a half, and the pendulum 6 cwt. The dials 
are 224 feet wide, or 400 feet in area each, and 
cost more than the clock itself. The cracked Big 
Ben still hangs in the tower, with a hole cut in its 
side, by which Dr. Percy investigated its real 
state, and reported it as “‘porous, unhomogeneous, 
unsound, and a defective casting.” 

Tue fine old church in Austin Friars, of which 
old Stow says, by way of climax to his description, 
“T have not seen the like,” was, as the diary of 
Edward the Sixth records, on the “29th of June, 
1550, given to the Germans to have their service 
in, for avoiding all sects of Ana-Baptists and such 
like,” or, more properly, granted “to the poor 
Dutch refugees who fled out of the Netherlands, 
France, and other parts beyond seas, from Popish 
persecutors.” This fine old church some few 
months ago was destroyed by fire, owing to the 
carelessness of the men employed in restoring the 
roof, and nothing but the bare walls were left 
standing. To the church was attached a library, 
which is thus mentioned by Strype : “ On the west 
end over the screen is a fair cai inscribed 
thus: ‘ Eeclesie Londino-Belgice Bibliotheca, 
extructa sumptibus Maria Dubois, 1659.’ In 
this library are divers valuable MSS., and letters 
of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other foreign re- 
formers.” When the recent fire destroyed the 
church, fortunately these relics and the entire con- 
tents of the library were saved ; and the trustees 
of the church have just presented them to the 
Corporation of the City of London as an addition 
to their own fine library at Guildhall. The col- 
lection has been the accumulation of many years, 
the additions to it being made from time to time 
by the Dutch Ambassadors, the Dutch East India 
Company, and the wealthy members of the con- 

tion. It includes the very interesting col- 
ection of manuscript-letters of the early eccle- 
siastical reformers mentioned by Strype ; and to 
the names given above must be added those of 
Erasmus, Beza, Bucer, Archbishop Grindal, John 
& Lasco, the first minister of the Dutch church in 
London, Bullinger, and John Foxe, the Martyr- 
ologist ; also letters of the principal founders of 
the Dutch Republic, including the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William I., Sir Philip de 
Marinix, Count d’Aldegonde, the admiral of the 
Dutch fleet. One batch alone contains 272 ori- 
inal letters to Abraham Ortelius, geographer to 
hilip II. of Spain, from the chief learned and 
scientific men of the age, portrait-etchings by 
Albert Diirer of himself, Ortelius, Christopher 
Plantin, the celebrated printer, Cardinal Ximenes, 
Gerard Mercator, William Camden, Dr. John 
Dee (physician to Queen Elizabeth), Lord Bur- 
leigh, the Earls of Leicester, Sussex, and Lincoln, 
several of the English bishops of those times, and 
of the Lord Mayors of London. The principal 
part of the library consists of early theological 
works, in Latin, German, Dutch, and English, 
good editions of the classics, &c.—in all, about 
2000 volumes ; amongst which, though now but of 
the value of waste paper, is a copy of what was 
once the grandest and most few book of its 
kind, Blesu’s “ Grand Atlas, ou Cosmographie 
Blaviane,” executed in a style which has never 
been equalled. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

A curtovus MS. on vellum has recently been dis- 
covered at Vienna, containing fifty treatises in 
Latin by Wycliff, one of which, ‘‘ De Officio Pas- 
torale,” has just been published by Professor 
Lechner, The Dean of St. Paul’s, in his “ His- 
pes Pal Latin Christianity, says: “Two hundred 
of his treatises are said to have been burned in 
Bohemia.” Let us hope, then, that this is but a 
first instalment of the lost writings of our great 
reformer. 

Av Eton the examination of candidates for the 
foundation will commence on Thursday morning 
next, July 23, at seven. 

Dr. TEMPLE, in a letter to the Times, dated 
July 15th, says “there will be six scholarships 
vacant in Rugby School in October next, each 
worth fifty guineas a year. Two of these scholar- 
ships are open to boys under fourteen, and are 
tenable for five years; two open to boys under 
fifteen, and tenable for four years; two open for 
boys under sixteen, and tenable for three years. 
Candidates will be required to show such a know- 
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selected by their proficiency in classical scholar- 


ship.” 

Tre agety of Chess has just been at- 
tempted in a “ Catalogue of Books on the Origin, 
History, and Practice of the Game of Chess from 
the earliest period to the present day,” by Mr. 
R. Simpson. As the work of a tyro in biblio- 
graphy it is deserving of all praise. 

AMERICAN* papers announce that a “ ‘ Critical 
Sketch of Travel in America,’ wherein the aspect 
and condition of the country at different periods, 
and the animus and insight of prominent travellers 
therein, are described and discussed, is in course 
of preparation by H. T. Tuckermark” 

In the American Publishers’ Circular and 
Literary Gazette for June 1 there appear some 
** Reminiscences of a Publisher,’’ written by Mr. 
Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia. Mr. Carey 
gives the following account of the state of the 
Ameriean book-trade at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century :—“ We then depended on Great 
Britain for Latin and Greek, English, French, 
and Spanish dictionaries, and, to a considerable * 
extent, even for grammars. The classics, Cesar, 
Horace, Virgil, and Homer, were all imported, as 
was the case with Rollin, Plutarch, Sully, and a 
host of other of the most common books. Prices 
were high, and sales were small. School-diction- 
aries of the size of Walker’s Abridgment, which 
now sell, as I am told, for about three dollars a 
dozen, then sold for more than half that price per 
copy. Schools were few in number, and there 
was small demand for books. All the school 
Bibles of the country were then printed here from 
standing types that had been imported by Hugh 
Gaine, the Whig printer of New York during the 
Revolution. In like manner all the pocket-Bibles 
were printed from standing types owned by W. W. 
Woodward, long an eminent bookseller of this 
city. - + «+ There was then no domestic 
literature. It was in 1807, as I think, that 
Irving, Paulding, and Verplanck made their first 
appearance on the stage as joint authors of the 
little periodical that became at once so popular, 
and is now so well known as ‘Salmagundi.’ 
Some years still later, Bradford and Inskeep were 
thought to have displayed remarkable liberality in 
giving to a young lady of this city a headed 

ollars for the copyright of a very clever novel, 
entitled ‘Laura” . . . . American books 
could not then be sold. It was almost sufficient 
to insure the condemnation of a book to have it 
known that it was of domestic origin. My friend 
Major Barker, a man of considerable literary 
ability, only recently deceased, dramatised ‘ Mar- 
mion’ about the time to which I have last referred ; 
but the manager, Mr. Stephen Price, did not 
venture to produce it as an American work. It 
was carefully‘packed up as coming from England, 
with imitations of the English post-marks, and 
was produced as the work of an English author. 
As such it succeeded; but, the real authorship 
having soon after leaked out, the public thence- 
forward ceased to find in it the merits that before 
had been so clearly visible.” Mr. Carey adds the 
following passage respecting American __litera- 
ture and bookselling as they now are :—‘ The 
amount now paid for literary labour in this Union 
is greater than in any country of Europe ; and the 
day is probably not far distant when it must be 
greater than in all of them put together; and all 
this has been, and will, as I hope, be, accomplished 
not only without the aid of an international copy- 
right law, but because of the fact that foreign 
publishers have never been able to secure to them- 
selves a monopoly of the privilege of supplying 
our people with the works of foreign authors, as 
they would have done had they succeeded in 
obtaining the passage of such a law as that which 
has been asked for.” 

Unver the heading “ How Authors Compose,” 
the American Publishers’ Circular has the follow- 
ing :—“ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is of all men 
one whom the reader would take to be the author 
that wrote with ‘the pen of a ready writer,’— 
currente calamo. But the good Autoerat, who in 
public seems to glide along as smoothly as a rail- 
way-train on the new-fashioned ‘continuous rail,’ 
knows many hard hours of labour over those 
articles in the ‘ Atlantic’ which have so charmed 
the public.—Mr, Longfellow always composes 
with a lead-pencil in hand, so that the continuity 
of thought is not interrupted by shooting his pen 
at an inkstand. Mr. Longfellow has never been 
known to write according to contract. Indeed, 
he once wrote to a friend of ours that, in regard 
to framing verses on a given subject, he always 
‘obeyed the sentinel within,’ who steadfastly re- 
fused to let anything pass.” 

ALEXANDER Dumas, Senior, is engaged in a 
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Tue third edition of Renan’s “‘ Vie de Jésus” is 
announced, A German translation appeared early 
this week. 

OF direct and indirect French replies to Renan 
which have appeared already, we may mention 
* Réponse au Livre de Renan, ‘ Vie de N. 8. Jésus 
Christ,’”” by M. Hugéne Potrel, and “ Les Révoltés 
contre ]’Eglise et Ordre social,” by M. Ch. De 
Bussy. 

Tue export of French books, engravings, and 
lithographs has, according to the official statistics 
of the French customs, increased at the following 
rate :—1861, 5,768,321; 1862, 6,255,893; 1863, 
6,556,968. 

AccorDINnG to a recent decree of the Moniteur, 
a “ General Intendance of the Theatres” has been 
instituted within the House-and-Art-Ministry, 
Count Bacciochi, first Chamberlain of the Emperor, 
has been intrusted with the post. 

Tue fifth instalment of Littré’s excellent ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the French Language” has just been 
issued. It reaches to the middle of letter C. 
Saint-Beuve has reviewed the whole work in a 
recent number of the Constitutionnel ; and his article 
is a small chef-d’ euvre in itself. 

Ar the distribution of prizes in the now closed 
Paris Art Exhibition, five foreign and five native 
painters were elected Knights of the Legion of 
Honour —viz., Achenbach, Alfred Stevens, 
Schwertzschkow, Vela, and Willmann; and the 
French painters, Gustave Brion, Cibot, de Rudder, 
Benouville, and Desjobert. This .distinction was 
further bestowed upon three French sculptors— 
Brion, Iselin, and Leval—and the lithographer 
Desmaisons. 

AN anonymous MS., preserved at Poitiers, has 
recently formed the subject of long discussions at 
the Société Antiquaire de l’Ouest. It contains, 
among other valuable documents, four unedited 
letters by Rousseau, three by Voltaire, several by 
Robinet, author of the ‘* Livre de la Nature,” and 
by the Abbé Yoon, one of the editors of the “ En- 
cyclopédie,” and, finally, several letters by the 
Marquis d’Argenson, which prove that, from 1765 
to 1775, his chiteau at Ormes was one of the most 
prominent haunts of the leaders of the philo- 
sophical and critical movements of the time. 

Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprach- und Alter- 
thumskunde is the title of a new monthly edited 
by Brugsch. Its intention is, “to become the 
central organ for Egyptian studies, and to convey 
to its readers—besides original articles—informa- 
tion on all the latest discoveries and results of 
investigations in the wide field vf Egyptology.” 
Egyptain texts, drawings, &c., will accompany the 
text, which will chiefly be written in German, 
without, however, excluding French and English 
contributions. 

Or German “ Nouveautés” in the drama we 
have to record the “ Doge of Venice,’”’ by Oscar 
von Redwitz, the poet of Amaranth,—a historical 
tragedy in five acts; ‘Emperor Frederick II. of 
Hohenstaufen,” a tragedy in five acts, by Wessen- 
berg ; “ Eglantine,” by Ed. Mautner, a drama in 
four acts. Further, a comedy by Ludwig Kohler, 
“Die Musikanten,” in three acts; “In der 
Schenke,’’ by Hebeler, a “rural” drama in one 
act; and a patriotic drama, “ Vorwirts ist die 
Losung,” in one act, in which Bliicher has to play 
the principal part, by A. Marquidorf. 

CoLtecTions of new German tales by Warten- 
burg, “ Franzésisches Leben ;” Georg Hesekiel, 
“Schlichte Geschichten; and Theodor Horn 
“Tm Schloss’’ have appeared. 

No fewer than 1424 Gymnastic Associations are 
at this moment flourishing throughout Germany, 
of which those at Leipzig, Vienna, Hamburg, 

Nurnberg, count on the average about 1200 mem- 
bers each. The professions of the members are 
in these proportions :—70 per cent. tradesmen and 
mechanics, 20 per cent. merchants and booksellers, 
6 percent. farmers, 2 per cent. scholars, 2 per cent. 
artists. 

A German translation of “ Lost and Saved” 
is in the press. Authorised translations of 
“A Dark Night’s Work” and Miss Braddon’s 
“ Sensations” have appeared already. 

A NEW edition of Lichtenberg’s explanations of 
Hogarth’s pictures, together with engravings of 
the latter, is being edited by Dr. Franz Kotten- 
kamp. : 

Tue first instalment of a book of “ Bohemian 
and Moravian Legends” in German, edited by 
Grohmann, has beenissued. It is the first attempt 
to bring these out-of-the-way legends before the 
world. . 

Ov recent “Collected Editions” of German 
authors in the course of publication or preparation, 
we have to mention those of Mosen, Herlossohn, 
Alfred Meissner, Friedrich Hebbel, Uffo Horn, 
and Ludwig Uhland. 
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Tue first Baden Rifle-Meeting was opened a 
few days ago. There were fifty-six Rifle Associa- 
tions present with 2827 members. 

THE first volume of Flathe’s “Shakespeare in 
Reality” has appeared in Leipsig. An abundant 
crop of essays and larger and smaller works on 
Shakespeare is in preparation throughout Germany. 
There is also a talk again of a new translation of 
Shakespeare’s works by Seeger, which is to super- 
sede Schlegel and Tieck. Weshould feel inclined 
to doubt considerably whether this object will be 
effected by Mr. Seeger. 

Frizpricn Rickert, the veteran poet, has 
sent the following exquisite sonnet to the 
‘Committee of the German Singing-League,” 
in reply to a telegraphic congratulation sent to 
him on his seventy-fifth birth-day :— 

O Norimberga, die in Rémerzeiten 

Zuriickblickt,deutsch’ste Stadt in Deutschlands Mitte, 


An Alterthiimern reich und alter Sitte, 

Nachklang von uns’res Reiches Herrlichkeiten ! 
Dein Biirger konnte gegen Ritter streiten, 

Und deine Sage spielt mit Gailing’s Ritte ; 

In deinen Gassen klingen noch die Schritte 

Der edlen Ziinfte, die im Festzug schreiten. 


Dir sang der Meister aller Meistersinger, 
Dir bildete die Kunst, von der zur Stunde 
Die Kirchen strahlen und die Brunnen rauschen ; 


Und stolz sieht deiner Burg geweihter Zwinger 
Sich neu geweibt vom deutschen Siingerbunde, 
Dem schweigend alle deutschen Gaue lauschen. 


Neusess, Ende Mai, 1863. Friepricu Rickert 


Gustav Rasn’s book on the Danish encroach- 
ments in Schleswig-Holstein, entitled “ From the 
Forsaken Brother Tribe,” has within a very short 
time reached a third edition. The author himself 
calls his book “ A Book of Mourning for the Woes 
of a German Country, for which Germany has 

ledged, but not redeemed, her honour!” 

“ BIBLIOGRAFIA dei lavori pubblicati in Ger- 
mania sulla storia. d'Italia” (Berlin, Decker) is 
the title of a bibliographical guide by Alfred von 
Reumont, just published. The book is intended 
for the use of both Italians and Germans, since it 
contains not only all the works, essays, articles, 
&c., written in Germany on Italy, from historical 
artistic, and other points of view, but also a brief 
summary and critique ofeach of them. 

BERLIN is going to have an exhibition “in 

memory of the time of Frederick the Great and 
the Wars of Liberation.” We understand that 
Leutze’s grand picture, “The return of Frederick 
the Great from the imprisonment at Kiistrin,’’ is 
to be lent for the occasion. 
. Priory, the painter of “ Nero on the Ruins of 
Burning Rome,” has been commissioned by the 
King of Bavaria to paint a picture representing the 
ex-Queen of Naples during the siege of Gaeta, 
which is to be placed in the National Museum. 

Tue Turin Boot-makers have elected King 
Victor Emmanuel to be “ Senior” of their ancient 
guild, “on account of his having mended the Na- 
tional Boot so satisfactorily.” The king, highly 
pleased at the attention, made them a present of a 
flag of honour, inscribed “Dono di 8S. M. il Ré 
d'Italia alla Societd dei maestri calzolai di Torino.” 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes has just been pro- 
hibited at Rome in consequence of the novel of 
George Sand, ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de la Quintinie.” 

A Bonemtan translation of Shakespeare’s 
dramas is in the course of progress. Among the 
translators we observe the names of Fr. Doucha, 
J. Czejka, J. B. Maly. 

A PRINTED proclamation is now circulating in 
Poland with the heading, “The National Govern- 
ment to the Polish Brethren of the Mosaic Confes- 
sion,” in which the latter are reminded of the 
ancient friendly relations between themand Poland, 
while Russia always tried to oppress them; and 
they are most strongly exhorted to lend their aid 
in the liberation of their common Polish country. 
The proclamation is written in Polish and in 
Hebrew—the two texts being printed on opposite 
pages. 

‘LHE Historical Academy of Madrid has unani- 
mously resolved to honour M. Damas-Hinard, the 
secretary of the French Empress, with a special 
mark of their particular esteem for his labours in 
the field of Spanish literature, His French trans- 
lation of Don Quixote is considered to be the best 
in existence; nor have his versions of the Roman- 
cero, of the Comedies of Lope de Vega, &c., ever 
been surpassed. 
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Tur Indian Mirror of June 3 mentions the 
reprint of Miss Cobbe’s preface to the works of 
Theodore Parker as just published in Calcutta 
under the title of “The Religious Demands of 
the Age.” It also notices the following Indian 
publications :—“ Papers relating to the Disturb- 
ances in the Cossyah and Jynteeah Hills,” pub- 
lished by authority; “The Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition of Banking in India,” by 
Charles Northcote Cooke, of the Bank of Bengal ; 
the Fourth Number of the Journal of the Bengal 
Photographic Society, published in April; “ Bro- 
therly Love,’’ a Lecture in Bengalee, delivered by 
Baboo Dijender Nath Tagore at the first meeting 
of the Society of Theistic Friends; a Lecture “On 
the Brahmo Somaj,” delivered at the Calcutta 
Brahmo Somaj Hall on the 18th of last April; 
“Dhurma Churcha, or Religious Teachings ; and 
a second edition of ‘The Rabnasher, for the Use 
of Boys and Girls,” by Kamakhya Churn Ghose : 
a collection of scientific truths and moral pre- 
cepts, “ admirably calculated,” says the editor, 
“to prevent the minds of native boys and girls 
from falling into the time-honoured prejudices of 
idolatry.” 

Evangelical Christendom says: ‘“‘ We learn by 
advices from the Cape that the Bishop of Cape 
Town, with Bishop Tozer and some members of 
the Zambesi Mission, had arrived out. The clergy 
presented an address to Bishop Gray, from which 
it would seem to be their intention to proceed 
against Bishop Colenso. A public meeting was 
held to receive Bishop Tozer and his companions 
in the mission to South Central Africa, and wish 
them God-speed in their undertaking. The 
Governor presided. In speaking of the projected 
mission to Madagascar, Bishop Gray said that he 
had suggested tnat Mr. Ellis should be the bishop 
and head of the mission.” 

A propos of Madagascar, the directors of the 
Norwegian Missionary Society have expressed a 
desire to commence an independent mission in 
Madagascar, the project being commended by the 
London Society. 

Mr. Witi1aM Craft, a person of colour, and 
formerly a slave, who went to Dahomey, at the 
instance of some English friends, to try the effect 
of persuasion against the abominable “‘ Custom,” 
and in favour of cotton culture and legitimate 
trade, has sent a letter to the “ Dahomey Com- 
mittee” dated Whydah, April 29, announcing that, 
thus far, his journey had been favourable. It 
concludes with a “P.S. The King has just sent 
for me to come and see him.” The next letter 
may, therefore, be looked for with interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 





To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 
: 5, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. 

Srr,—I believe that you will grant me a space 
for this brief comment. The French dialogue at 
Norbury which you have censured consists of 
quotation from Miss Burney’s diary and not my 
own. I honestly pre-warned myself and my critic 
of the peril of blending obscure and remote 
history with locality, especially the records of 
rare and quaint MSS.—e. g., the reference to the 
death of Shakespeare, &. To admit these, I 
cancelled many sheets of the descriptive, similar 
to that which you have quoted, otherwise my 
object would not have been fulfilled. Echoing 
your own sentiment, “ We part friends,” 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


July, 1863. Watter C. Drenpy. 








SCIENCE. @ 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON RADIANT HEAT. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S admirable investi- 
gations into the radiation and absorption of 
heat by gaseous matter have now for some time 
been before the world ; and we have already had 
an opportunity of referring to them, and also to 
the completely satisfactory manner in which the 
objections (urged by Professor Magnus and others) 
to the results obtained have been anticipated and 
answered. 

Professor Tyndall has lately been engaged in 
examining the power possessed by different thick- 
nesses, so to speak, of the gaseous matter ; and we 
proceed to lay before our readers an account of 
these important researches, which formed the sub- 


ject of a brilliant discourse recently delivered by 


Professor Tyndall to the members of the Royal 
Institution. 
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A few years ago he would have been deemed a 
bold man who should attempt to measure the 
action of an inch, or indeed of many feet of a gas, 
on radiant heat; but Professor Tyndall’s experi- 
ments commence with plates of only one- 
hundredth of an inch in thickness, and extend to 
thicknesses of 49°4 inches, the greatest thick- 
ness being to the least nearly in the ratio of 1 to 
5000. The apparatus employed for the smaller 
thicknesses was a hollow cylinder, one end of 
which was closed by a plate of rock-salt. Into 
this fitted a second cylinder, with its end closed in 
like manner. One cylinder moved within the 
other like a piston, and by this means the two 
plates of salt could be brought into flat contact 
with each other, or could be separated to any 
required distance—the distance between the plates 
being measured by a vernier. The cylinder was 
placed horizontally, being suitably connected with 
a source of heat, consisting of a plate of copper, 
against which a steady sheet of flame was caused 
to play. 

The absorption of radiant heat by carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, and olefiant 
gas was determined with this apparatus ; and such 
differences as might be anticipated from former 
researches were found, Olefiant gas maintained 
its great superiority over the other gases atall thick- 
nesses. A layer of this gas, not more than one hun- 
dredth of an inch in thickness, intercepted about 
one per cent. of the total radiation ; and the deli- 
cacy of the apparatus may be inferred from the 
fact that this absorption— great, relative to the 
thickness of the layer of gas, but small absolutely— 
corresponded to a deflection of eleven degrees of the 
galvanometer. Indeed, it would be certainly pos- 
sible to measure the action of a layer of this gas 
of less thickness than the paper on which these 
words are printed. A layer of olefiant gas, 2 
inches in thickness, intercepts nearly 30 per cent. 
of the entire radiation. Now, a shell of olefiant 
gas, 2 inches thick, surrounding the earth, would 
offer no appreciable hindrance to the solar rays in 
their earthward course; but it would intercept, 
and in great part return, 30 per cent. of the terres- 
trial radiation; and, under such a canopy, the 
surface of the earth would probably be raised to 
a stifling temperature. A layer of the gas, 3-10ths 
of an inch thick, intercepts 11°5 per cent. of the 
whole radiation. Such a layer, if diffused through 
a stratum of air 10 feet thick, would be far more 
attenuated than the aqueous vapour actually dif- 
fused through the air; still, it would produco 
an absorption greater than that which the speaker 
had assigned to the atmospheric vapour within . 
10 feet of the earth’s surface. These facts furnish 
us with abundant proof that the arguments which 
we might be disposed to base on the smallness of 
the quantity of atmospheric vapour are entirely 
devoid of weight. 

In measuring the action of larger thicknesses of 
gas, the following method was pursued :—A brass 
cylinder, 49°4 inches in length, had its two ends 
stopped with plates of rock-salt, and a suitable 
source of heat placed at one end; the rays from 
this source passed through the tube, and were 
received by a thermo-electric pile placed at its 
opposite end; this radiation was exactly neu- 
tralized by the heat emitted from a cube of boiling 
water and incident on the opposite face of the 
pile. ‘The interception of any portion of the heat 
emanating from the source by a gas or vapour 
introduced into the tube destroyed the equilibrium 

reviously existing, the amount intercepted being 
instantly declared by the galvanometer. The 
thickness traversed by the calorific rays was varied 
in the following way :—The tube was divided into 
two distinct compartments by the introduction of 
a third plate of rock-salt, the compartment most 
distant from the pile being named by the lecturer 
the first chamber, and that adjacent to the pile the 
second chamber. ‘The experiments began with 
the first chamber short and the second chamber 
long, and ended with the first chamber long 
and the second chamber short. The alteration 
consisted solely in the shifting of the inter- 
mediate plate of salt, which lengthened the 
first chamber and diminished the second one 
by the same quantity—the sum of the length of 
both chambers being the constant quantity, 49°4 
inches. 

The absorption effected in the first chamber 
acting alone was first determined ; then the absorp- 
tion effected in the second chamber acting alone ; 
and, finally, the absorption effected when both the 
chambers were occupied by the gas or vapour. 
This arrangement enabled the speaker to check his 
experiments, and also to examine the effect of the 
sifting which occurred in the first chamber on the 
absorption of the second one. The thermal colora- 
tion of the various gases was rendered strik- 
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ingly manifest by these experiments. For the vast 
— of the Bere for example, carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid are transparent. On plaeing a 
stratum of carbonic oxide, 8 inches in length, in 
front of a column of the same gas, 41°4 inches 
long, these 8 inches wg IO 6 per cent. of the 
whole radiation; placed Jehind a column, 41-4 
inches long, the adsorption of the same 8 inches 
was sensibly nil. So also with carbonic acid; 8 
inches in front absorbed 6} per cent., while, 
laced behind, the effect was almost zero. 
Similar remarks apply tothe other cases, the 
reason manifestly being that, when the 8-inch 
stratum is in front, it stops the main portion of 
the rays which give it its thermal colour, while, 
when it is placed behind, these same rays have 
been almost wholly withdrawn, and to the 
remaining 94 per cent., or thereabouts, of the 
radiation the gases are sensibly transparent. 

Professor Tyndall then passed on to the results 
of a series of experiments on the radiation of gases 
through ahisires or through any other gases 
haying the same period of vibration—a subject 
to which such special interest attaches. For 
these investigations the experimental tube was 
divided into two compartments by a partition 
of rock-salt. The compartment nearest the pile 
contained the gas which was to act as 
absorber, while that most distant from the pile 
held the gas which was to act as radiator. The 
external source of heat was abolished, that obtained 
from the arrested motion of the gas itself being 
employed ; for we now know that the destruction 
of the motion of a sensible mass of matter is always 
accompanied by the evolution of heat—thus, a 
weight falling to the earth, and a ball striking a 
target, are heated on collision. The same is true 
for atoms ; and in the present experiments the gas 
in the radiating chamber was heated by the collision 
of its own particles against the inner surface of the 
tube when they rushed in to fill the vacuum. The 
radiation was, in fact, what the speaker had named 
“@ynamic radiation.” The lengths of the two 
chambers were varied, the radiating column being 
po pra and the absorbing one shortened at one 
and the same time; the sum of both was always 
the constant length, 49°4 inches. 

The experiments with the vapours were thus 
executed. Both the chambers into which the tube 
was divided were, in the first place, occupied by 
the vapour to be examined; the usual pressure 
being gi of an atmosphere. The entrance of the 
vapour was so slow, and its quantity so small, 
that the radiation due to the warming of the 
vapour by its own collision was insensible. The 
needle being at zero, dry air was allowed to 
enter the chamber most distant from the pile. 
This air became heated dynamically, commu- 
nicated its heat to the vapour, and the latter 
immediately discharged the heat thus commu- 
nicated to it against the ile. Professor Tyndall 
remarked that it is evident that not only does 
this case resemble, but that it is actually of the 
same mechanical character as, that in which 
a vibrating tuning-fork is brought into con- 
tact with a surface of some extent. The fork, 
which before was inaudible, becomes at once 
a copious source of sound. -What the sounding- 
board is to the fork, the compound molecule is to 
the elementary atom. The tuning-fork vibrating 
alone is in the condition of the atom radiating 
alone, the sound of the one and the heat of the 
other being alike insensible. But, in association 
with sulphuric or acetic ether-vapour, the elemen- 
tary atom is in the condition of the tuning-fork 
applied to its sound-board, communicating through 
the molecule motion to the luminiferous ether, as 
the fork through the board communicates its mo- 
tion to the air. 

The experiments demonstrate the great opacity 
of a gas to radiations from the same gas. They 
also show in a very striking manner the influence 
of attenuation in the case of vapour. The indi- 
vidual molecules of a vapour may be powerful 
absorbers and radiators; but in thin strata they 
constitute an open sieve through which a large 
quantity of radiant heat may pass. In such thin 
strata, therefore, the vapours, as used in our ex- 
periments, were generally found far less energetic 
than the gases, while in thick strata the same 
vapours showed an energy greatly superior to the 
same gases. The gases, it will be remembered, 
were always employed at a pressure of one atmo- 


sphere. ) 

A few veg 4 experiments were referred to in 
illustration of the influence of a paper lining, or a 
coat of varnish or lampblack, within the experi- 
mater finall d the diat 

e examined the diatherman 

of tha Vigquitls from witich his vapours were derived, 
and the result leaves no shadow of a doubt upon 





the mind that both absorption and radiation are 
molecular phenomena, irrespective of the state of 
aggregation. If any vapour is a strong absorber 
and radiator, the liquid whence it comes is also a 
strong absorber and radiator. The molecule car- 
ries its power, or want of power, through all its 
states of aggrégation. The order of absorption 
in liquids and vapours is precisely the same. In 
conclusion, Professor Tyndall remarked that he 
looked forward with hope to the application of 
these results to other portions of the domain of 


thermotics. 








THE DUTCH LADIES’ EXPEDITION TO 
THE WHITE NILE. 


HE following extract from a report of Dr. 
Heuglin, addressed to Dr. Petermann—which 

will be found in exrtenso in the eleventh Supple- 
mentary Hefé to the “ Geographische Mitthei- 
lungen,” now preparing for publication—may, in 


the present stage of Nile investigations, not prove * 


unwelcome to many of our readers :— 

“On the 24th of January of this year,” writes 
Dr. Petermann, “a grand expedition started from 
Chartum, in order to ascend the White Nile, to 
track its western tributaries, and to penetrate, by 
following their course, into the Tsad Countries :— 
if possible, still further to the famous Niam-Niams, 
the men with tails. This expedition consisted of the 
one steamer found in Chartum, together with four 
other vessels, and about 400 persons—among whom 
were sixty-five soldiers, all armed with muskets. 
But the most curious thing is that this expedition 
has been got up, and is conducted exclusively by, 
three ladies—Madame Tinne, and her sister, the 
Baroness of Capellen (daughters of the famous 
Dutch Admiral of Capellen), and the daughter of 
the first-named lady, the charming Miss Alexan- 
drina Tinne. These rich and courageous ladies 
are no tyros in the field of daring journeys and 
explorations, since, quiteapart from formerjourneys, 
they only last year penetrated on the White Nile 
from Chartum to Gondokoro—that is, as far as 
74° from the Equator. ‘We liked Gondokoro,’ 
writes Madame Tinne in one of her letters, ‘very 
much, indeed—only that Alexandrina unfortunately 
got ill there. There was a beautiful terrace be- 
longing to our house, which had been built by the 
Tyrolese missionaries, and which they had to leave 
in consequence of sickness. What splendid lemon 
and tamarind trees! Before Alexandrina got ill, 
we made an excursion of about four hours’ distance 
to the mountain Belonia, over a rich plain, with 
splendid trees, numerous flocks of cows, sheep, 
and goats, and many villages with negroes, who, 
as long as their Indian -corn lasts, keep singing 
day and night. They have a festival in every 
village by turns. They are a handsome, warlike 
race, but somewhat quarrelsome. We also made 
an excursion on a steamer to see whether the river 
was navigable above Gondokoro. We steamed up 
to a distance of about five hours, when the water, 
however, got too shallow, and we were obliged to 
return.’ 

* Mr. von Heuglin and Dr. Steudner have now 
joined this great expedition; and I have received 
from them by the last Egyptian post interesting 
and extensive reports up to the 20th of March, at 
which date they had reached already the last stage 
of river-navigation, and were making preparations 
for penetrating further by land. 

“The expedition had started on the 25th of 
January from Chartum. The vessel which con- 
tained Heuglin and Steudmann formed the van, and 
carried, besides them and the sailors, ten soldiers, 
six servants, one female slave, who acted as baker 
-—altogether, twenty-six persons; moreover, one 
horse, two mules, eight donkeys, and a great deal 
of luggage, provisions, and ammunition. A very 

ourable wind brought them on the third day 

dy to El Eis and to the most beautiful part 
of the White Nile. Up to this place the shores 
of the river are mostly high, partly sandy, partly 
consisting of pebbly sandstone-layers ; further on 
the river divides itself into several canals, and 
abounds with wide-stretched forest-islands, partly 
under water, and covered with imposing mimosas. 
Still further south, towards Sobat and Ghasal, 
the banks form large fields of reeds, while the 
river itself is filled with little swimming Pistino- 
islands. The land presents on both sides long rows 
of Dum and Doleb palm-trees, further on tama- 
rinds, Kuk and Kakamut-mimosas, papyrus, &c. 

“A brisk wind carried, on the 31st of January, 
the flotilla past the Tefafam, a height of about 
300 feet, and distant about three miles from the 
river. It is well known as a land-mark—but is 
not, as was formerly held, of voleanic nature. 

“On the morning of the 1st of February Hellat 
Kaka was reached, the residence of his Majesty 
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the Sultan Muhamed Cher, who rules, as deputy 
of the Egyptian government, over about 150 
straw huts, and the Diaka-negroes thereunto 
belonging. He has to pay for this dominion the 
annual sum of somewhat less than a thousand 
pounds, and several thousands of oxen. On the 
4th of the month the Sobat was passed, the 
breadth of which is estimated by Heuglin at 
about 200 steps, while the Keilak or Bahr el 
Doleb, which flows into the White Nile about 
twelve miles west of the mouth of the Sobat, 
appeared to him much more imposing. Here com- 
mence the grand and terrible swamps, which 
stretch along the banks of the different rivers, in 
almost every direction, in boundless plains. Im- 
penetrable marshes, with gigantic reeds, alternate 
with, for the most part, shallow ponds and lakes, 
abounding in fish, and traversed by the natives in 
numerous canoes formed of hollow trees. 

“The natives who inhabit these marshes are 
chiefly the Nooans, a negro tribe which seems par- 
ticularly fit for them. ‘They are true morass-birds 
among men, figures from six to seven feet high, 
who stand for hours—not unlike flamingoes or 
gigantic storks—on one leg, the other drawn up to 
the knee, leaning on their lances, from the height 
of their guard-towers—the many ant-hills in the 
reeds—they watch the passing ships. The mos- 
quitoes, the chief plague of these swamps, have 
suggested to these Nooans the idea of powdering 
themselves all over with ashes, in order somewhat 
to alleviate the pain of the sting ; and they created 
an immense sensation among our men in this 

arb. . 

“The flotilla of the expedition had to work its 
way through these formidable swamps for more 
than 200 miles ; and the courage of the ladies who 
set themselves such a task cannot sufliciently be 
admired. Early on the morning of the 5th of 
February the first vessel reached the so-called No 
Lake, which is formed by the union of the Bahr 
Gazal, coming from the west, with the White Nile, 
coming from the south, and ran into the first river 
in order to ascend it up to the Lake Rek, which is 
considered to be itssource. But the progress was 
an excessively slow one, since to the obstacles pre- 
sented by the marshy ground, with its mud-banks 
and high impenetrablereed-thickets, was added the 
greater one of the narrowness of the stream, which, 
moreover, was full of curves and windings. No- 
where almost could a landing-place be found. Once 
we fell in with a dead elephant, floating right before 
us, Which was drawn on board amid immense shouts. 
But, since nowhere dry land could be discovered 
towards which our monster could be dragged for 
the purpose of having its valuable teeth extracted, 
it was only by the twenty-four men’s hard work 
during a whole day and a night that this could 
be effected. Hatchets and knives proved use- 
less; and it was only possible with the aid of a 
sword-blade to cut the skin near the neck. The 
Atlas was then smashed with the ship’s axe; and 
thus, after a long operation, partly carried on 
under water, the head was severed from the trunk, 
and the former drawn on board, and subjected to 
further treatment. 

“This part abounds with herds of elephants. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them stroll through 
the bog, which is about two or three feet deep 
here, raising their trunks sometimes and uttering 
a cry, their long fan-like ears busily engaged 
in driving away the flies. Every now and 
then a hippopotamus rises suddenly from amid 
the rushes in order to throw himself with a 
mighty splash into the neighbouring river ; buffalo 
herds are seen grazing in bushy places, especially 
near the ant-hills, the colour of which they much 
resemble. But, in spite of the almost, countless 
numbers of game, hunting is next to impossible: 
the rustling of the hunter’s steps amidst reeds 
and rushes frightens the animals, and they are 
soon beyond the reach of the gun. 

“Mr. von Heuglin and Dr. Steudner reached 
with their vessel the port in the Lake Rek—their 
first aim—on the 25th of February ; the other 
vessels did not come up until the 10th of 
March. In the last stages of their navigation on 
the Gazel river, its banks were covered with 
Ambadsh-forests. The Ambadsh (anemone mira- 
bits, Kotschy) grows in rather deep water, and 
is seen along the shores, often for miles and 
miles, in narrow stripes. Its forests’ present the 
appearance of well-used brooms, consisting, as 
they do, of bald, broken, grey sticks, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, with a few 
equally dead branches towards the top. Among 
the rotten roots sometimes a fresh shoot appears, 
sparsely clad with feathery, mimosa-like leaves, 
interspersed with a few great,- reddish-yellow 
papilionaceous flowers, and short thick thorns on 
oily branches. 
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‘The Rek Lake, in which the travellers fell in 
with about twenty trading-vessels from Chartum, 
is a pool which, about thirty to forty steps wide, 
surrounds an island about a thousand steps long 
and, at the average, fifty steps broad. On this 
island men, ammunition, baggage, and beasts were 
landed, and a camp was prepared for the whole 
expedition. 

“On the 10th of March the gros of the expedi- 
tion came up. The ladies had had to combat 
with many delays and obstacles, but were of good 
cheer, and fully resolved to penetrate far to the 
west. The entering of the fleet into the Rek Lake 
presented a brilliant spectacle. The trading-vessels 
riding at anchor received the expedition with all 
honours, and witha salute from about three hundred 
muskets, which was duly answered both from the 
vessels and the shore. Two camels had broken 
down during the passage ; all the other beasts, as 
well as the men, were in the best condition. The 
latter received in the evening, as a reward for the 
accomplishment of this difficult part of the journey, 
half-a-month’s pay and one hundred and fifty (!) 
bottles of brandy. 

“ With regard to the further movements of the 
expedition, the steamboat was to be sent back, 
according to the accounts, to Chartum, in order 
to fetch twenty-five more soldiers, a further 
number of beasts of burden, and provisions ; 
while it was intended that the expedition should 
pass through the swamp west of the Rek Lake, 
in order to reach derra firma. ‘Then it was to start 
westwards as soon as possible, so as to be able to 
reach, at least, the land of the Niam-Niams before 
the beginning of the rainy season, which there 
commences towards the end of May. 

“With the Rek Lake, which lies about 140 
German miles south-west of Chartum, the travel- 
lers have reached the meridian of the cdpital of 
Darfur, and probably even passed it (the situation 
of the town is not quite fixed as yet). Up to this 
part the country is tolerably well known, since 
Brun Rollet took precisely the same way in 1856, 
Petherick in 1858, Antinori in 1860, and Lejean in 
1861 ; but Mr. von Heuglin has made astronomi- 
eal and other scientific observations which bid fair 
to enrich our knowledge considerably. 

“Every step west of the Rek Lake will be a 
new conquest for geographical science: the 
accounts of the land of the Niam-Niams, for in- 
stance, will be of the highest interest. Among 
the few accounts we have of this people, we learn 
from Marquis Oratio Antinori that they are 
divided into three great groups, two black and 
one white, or bronze-coloured. One of the black 
divisions inhabits a mountainous and wooded 
country, rich in elephants, the hunting of which 
forms one of the chief occupations of these savages. 
The copper and iron which are found in their 
country they transform into all kinds of weapons 
and implements with a great deal of mechanical 
skill and ingenuity. The second of these black 
groups inhabits a bare, stony country, and they 
are obliged to feed upon reptiles, mice, locusts, 
beetles, and the like; and, if by any chance the 
appearance of a vulture indicates the presence of 
a dead animal, they endeavour to get at both. 
They also hunt monkeys, and eat their flesh with 
great delight ; and it may well be that this has 
brought upon them the imputation of cannibalism 
without sufficient cause. The white Niam-Niams, 
with long hair and a white beard, live nearest the 
Equator, dress in cotton garments, and are the 
most intelligent, industrious, and vigorous of the 
three classes. 

“ Heuglin’s accounts agree mostly with those of 
the Italian traveller ; but they contain much more 
about large rivers, immense lakes containing good, 
sweet water, cold highlands, fabulous animals which 
seize men and oxen and carry them into the water, 
gigantic anthropoid apes which build densely- 
covered nests upon high trees, and the like.” 

Dr. Petermann expresses a hope that this grand 
expedition, and the two great travellers with it, 
may succeed in carrying out the original plan to 
the full. Speke’s discovery, he says, has only 
lifted the veil from a narrow strip to the left 
and to the right of the upper Nile country. 
{mmense discoveries, however, remain to be made. 
He adds, finally, that a careful examination of the 
works and observations of German travellers in 


the upper hill-regions, undertaken by him for the 


completion of the two last sheets of the great map 
of Central Africa (executed by himself and Hassen- 
stein), has firmly convinced him that the situation of 
the White Nile as it appears now on all the maps 
is wrong. It is to be placed much farther West. 


Ferdinand Werne’s work, “Expedition for the Dis- 
covery of the White Nile,’ Dr. Petermann thinks, 
should alone have sufficed to eradicate that inyete- 
rate geographical mistake. 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 





Mr. GuatsHeEr hassafely accomplished his twelfth 
ascent, and in it fresh facts have been acquired for 
meteorological science. Not content with having 
demolished several theories already, he now points 
out that the theory of vapour requires re-investiga- 
tion with our present lights, and that our ane- 
mometers play us false. The following extract from 
his published account of his journey will speak for 
itself :—“ The currents of air on this occasion were 
remarkable. There was no transition state from 
one to the other; the stratum of air moving from 
the north must have been in contact with that 
from the east. After nearing Horsham the north 
wind must have been compounded with some west 
—that is, at heights exceeding 5000 feet—which 
was lost on falling below this height, for then 
for a time we were moving towards Worthing. 
When near the south coast, the smoke was 
frequently moving in a different direction to 
that of the balloon; at Arundel it was moving 
in the opposite direction. It was this state of 
uncertainty which prevented us from passing to 
the Isle of Wight, as I very much wished to have 
some observations over the sea. At the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, the horizontal movement 
of the air between the hours of five and nine was 
at a rate less than two miles an hour, whilst during 
3{ hours the balloon had passed over between 
sixty and seventy miles. Jé¢ ts very evident that 
our instruments on the earth do not give any indi- 
cation of the real velocity of the air. A similar 
result was shown last year in Mr. Coxwell’s rapid 
journey from Winchester of seventy miles in 
sixty-five minutes, whilst the anemometer at 
Greenwich registered fourteen miles only; and, 
every occasion on which the actual motion of the 
air has been measured by the balloon, it has been 
a multiple of that determined by instruments. 
The difference between the two is so large 
that it seems scarcely to be accounted for by 
the undulatory nature of the surface of land, 
and implies that our hitherto estimated velo- 
cities of the air are erroneous. Shortly after 
we left, the sky was overcast, mostly with cirro- 
stratus clouds of such density that, although at 
times there were faint gleams of light from the 
sun, for the most part, the sun’s place was only 
just discernible, and for some time before sunset 
there was no trace whatever of it. These clouds, 
when viewed from a height exceeding 6000 feet, 
seemed then to be as far above as when viewed 
from the earth; they must have been four miles 
high at least. The atmosphere was thick and 
misty; very distant objects were invisible; and 
the earth, not being lighted up at all by the sun, 
was dull. The fact of clouds reaching to four 
miles high, where the temperature of the dew- 
point must be some degrees below zero, as in the 
preceding ascent, would seem to imply the pre- 
sence of very little water ; yet there was enough in 
both cases not only to be visible, but to exclude 
everything beyond them. ‘This fact is important, 
and indicates that our theory of vapour must be 
reconsidered.” 

Tue visibility of the crater Aristarchus during 
the last lunar eclipse, in addition to the appear- 
ances generally observed, has been remarked upon 
by several continental astronomers. We learn 
from the Astronomical Register that this phe- 
nomenon was observed by Mr. Birt, from whose 
communication on the subject we make the follow- 
ing extract :—‘ As the shadow approached Aristar- 
chus, its brilliancy was considerably impaired ; 
and, very shortly after the shadow covered it, it 
became quite invisible. When the total phase 
commenced, and the surface of the moon, turned 
towards the earth and sun, was involved in 
shadow, a zone of twilight was very distinctly 
apparent, in which the light was sufficiently strong 
to manifest, with great distinctness, the Mare Cri- 
sium anda portion of the Mare Fecunditatis. This 
zone of twilight did not extend from the boundary 
of the earth’s shadow, just after the commence- 
ment of totality, much further than the Mare 
Crisium ; and, as the totality advanced, and the 
zone of twilight apparently crept round the 
northern portion of the moon’s disc, the outline of 
the Mare Crisium became indistinct, and was finally 
lost about the time of the middle of the eclipse. 
A little before this the outline of the Mare Frigoris 


| could only be indistinctly traced, the principal or 








exterior portion of the twilight zone being beyond 
the moon’s dise. After the middle of the eclipse, 
as the moon approached the portion of the zone 
on the other side of the shadow, the border of the 
Occanus Procellarum became apparent; and, about 
twenty-one minutes before the end of the total 
phase, Aristarchus became visible, and continued 
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| ently incapable of representation. 


to increase in brightness until the totality was 
completed. The superior brilliancy of the illumi- 
nated portion of the moon’s disc considerably 
impaired the brilliancy of Aristarchus while in the 
shadow: I was nevertheless able to keep my eye 
steadily upon it; and, although a mere lummous 
point, as compared with its brightness in the 
| totality, I never lost it, and observed it emerge 
from the shadow, after which it very soon recovered 
its brilliancy. It was nearly ten minutes after 
Aristarchus became visible in the shadow that the 
outline of the dark spot Grimaldi could be faintly 
traced. The northern limb of the moon was ex- 
ceedingly distinct during the whole of the totality ; 
but it was with difficulty the southern could be 
seen, and then only about the middle of the total 
phase. The colour of the twilight zone was de- 
cidedly green ; and, almost immediately after the 
commencement of totality, the portion of the dise 
visible in the shadow and viewed with the finder 


presented the red or coppery colour so often wit- 
nessed.” J.N. L. 





_ERRATUM.—In last week’s number, page 40, column 2, fifth 
line from top, for damp read Danish, 








ART. 


MR. CHURCH’S PICTURE OF ICEBERGS, 


\ R. CHURCH’S clever and interesting sceni¢ 
4tk picture of “ Icebergs off the Coast of Labra- 
dor” has been viewed with great and deserved 
approval. His previous attempts to represent the 
movement and weight of Niagara, to exhibit the 
mass and elevation of Cotopaxi, proclaim the bent 
of his ambition, which aims at the realisation on 
his canvas of the awful forces of nature as they are 
manifested to us in the cataract, the volcano, or, 
as in the picture before us, the iceberg. 

Although we believe that the true vocation of 
a painter is to inform the mind through the plea- 
sure and delight which it may receive from his 
work, and that to this end the choice of subject is 
likely to be more wise when viewed in reference 
to its capabilities for representation, as well as 
to its probable and general acceptance, yet we 
should be sorry to deprecate any attempt to 
reproduce the impression made upon a human 
mind by any scene in nature, even though appar- 
Before a great 
genius impossibilities appear to vanish; and the 
secret of his power is his sympathy. A ship- 
wreck with all its dread accompaniments 1s, 
perhaps, more difficult to imagine—it certainly 
seems a more unlikely subject to realise with a 
few pigments upon canvas—than either the 
heart of the Andes or the icebergs off Labrador. 
Yet we stand before Turner’s picture of the wreck 
of a transport, irresistibly attracted. Turner 
may never have seen a shipwreck; but his un- 
conscious sympathy realised it. 

To suggest a comparison with Turner in Ns 
best days is to apply a strong test to any land- 
scape-painter, living or dead. To compare Mr, 
Church’s interpretation with the original language 
of nature would be, in the present instance, pre- 
sumptuous in any critic not qualified by the special 
opportunities for study which Mr. Church’s adven- 
turous spirit has provided for his pencil. Most 
of us, happily, are in the same way disqualified for 
applying the test of familiarity with the scene to 
Turner’s terrible picture of the shipwrecked 
transport. But it is still open to us to inquire 
into the difference between the mental capacity of 
the great English landscape-painter and that of 
the foremost landscape-painter of the United 
States. 

The strongest condemnation we have read of 
Mr. Church’s picture has been written by his able 
critic in Zhe Times. Every hole and cranny, 
every curve and sinuosity, peak, spire, and pin- 
nacle, is catalogued ; even all the varied hues and 
tints of colour are followed and arrested and named 
as they lie away half-hidden in caverns or blaze 
with glory in the zenith, The description is 
beautiful, and could hardly have been more 
eloquent had the writer penned it in the cabin of 
the schooner, immediately after contemplating 
the very scene itself on the coast of Labrador. 
But it could never have been written when, for 
the first time, he stood upon the schooner’s deck 
in the wondrous world of ice. Wonder, mystery, 
awe, the sense of God’s presence, precede the 
lower faculty that tickets off the details which we 
know must form theaggregate of every great display 
of the forces at work in creation. Mr. Church’s pic- 
ture has received a true criticism in The Times. 
There is neither majesty nor mystery about it; but 
there is much careful observation of detail, and better 
warrant for the praise bestowed upon it than a less 
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careful critic would at first sight be willing to 
admit. The chief and all-important truth which 
Turner always grasped at has been missed, and 
consequently the picture has no place in the 
highest rank ; while from a certain scenic treat- 
ment, which at first sight is suggestive of a back- 
ground for “The Frozen Deep,” it is even in 
danger of being unfairly underrated. Turner’s 
nius was able to summon the ice-world to 
his canvas, and to present it to us, as he did 
the shipwreck, with a verisimilitude and power 
as immeasurable as his sympathies. Mr. Church 
has produced a remarkable work, and one which 
cannot fail to be interesting as the product of an 
adventurous spirit and a well-cultivated mind. 





THE LATE WILLIAM MULREADY. 


. of the greatest English painters has passed 

away. Passed away! The words peacefully 
express the disappearance from amongst us of a 
most accomplished artist, a kind and helpful friend, 
and most courteous gentleman. In either cha- 
racter it would be hard indeed to find his equal 
in the ranks of the profession of which he was a 
most distinguished ornament. 

He was born in Ireland in 1786, but was early 
removed to London, where he became a student of 
the Royal Academy in his fifteenth year. His 
student-days were marked by more than the 
usual trials and difficulties that so often accom- 
pany the young aspirant in a very arduous 
- ession. A record of these early days has 

en left to the world, written by himself, and 
embodied inan autobiography dedicated to Godwin, 
the author of “Caleb Williams,” in 1805, and en- 
titled “ The Looking-Glass : a True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist, calculated to awaken the 
dnelation of young persons of both sexes in the 

ursuit of every laudable attainment, particularly 
in the cultivation of the Fine Arts.” This work 
is extant, and will, doubtless, furnish some of the 
materials for a life of the author. 

“Mulready appears to have received his first 
encouragement from Banks, the sculptor; and 
from the time when, by his advice and assistance, 
he became a student of the Royal Academy, he 
marched steadily on to fame. His early pictures 
gave little promise, however, of his future success. 
Among the first works which really attracted 
serious attention were “The Roadside Inn” and 
“Punch.” In 1815, when in his thirtieth year, 
he painted the picture of ‘“ Idle Boys,” which led 
to his election as an associate of the Royal 
Academy in the November of the same year; and 
three months after he became a full member of 
that body. After his election, the first important 
work he exhibited was the “ Wolf and the Lamb.” 
This picture was magnificently engraved in line by 
Robinson ; and the plate became the property of the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund, of which Mulready was 
one of the founders. The original is in the 
Vernon Collection at South Kensington. After 
this he exhibited “‘ The Careless Messenger,” 1821, 
“The Convalescent,” 1822, “ The Widow,” 1824, 
and “‘ The Cannon,” 1827. Between 1830 and 1848 
he produced the works upon which his fame rests, 
and many of which are among the most precious 
possessions of the English school. During these 
eighteen years he painted the fine picture of 
“'The Lascars,” the exquisite little picture of 
* The Sonnet,” “ First Love,” and “ The Ford” — 
all in the Vernon Collection. In 1841-2 he pro- 
duced the drawings from which Thompsonengraved 
the illustrations to the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield ;” and 
these designs are perhaps the best test of his 
mental capacity extant. Irom three of these de- 
signs he painted pictures—“ Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown,” “ Burchell and Sophia hay-making,” 
and “The Whistonian Controversy.” The first 
of these three works called forth almost an ovation 
when it was exhibited in the Royal Academy ; and 
this was almost the culminating point of Mul- 
ready’s fame. Subsequently he produced “ The 
Butt” (1848), in the Vernon Collection, “ Women 
Bathing ” (1849), by which he was represented in 
Paris in 1855. “The Young Brother” was exhi- 
bited in 1857, and became the property of the 
nation under Mr. Vernon’s bequest. “The Toy- 
Seller” was Mulready’s last effort, and it appeared 
in the Royal Academy last year. 

Mulready’s career is especially worthy of the 
attention of every earnest-minded student. With- 
out any remarkable genius, he became one of the 
most distinguished artists of his epoch by the 
diligent exercise of his faculties, physical as well 
as mental, To the very last day of his life he was 
still a student among students; and the evening 
before he was called away to other fields of labour 
and of praise he was at work in the Academy 
schools. His steadfast attachment to nature, and 





hatred of conventions, was well repaid, for “nature 
never yet forsook the heart that truly loved her.” 
He learned to imitate her with understanding; 
and his progress is marked by a scientific arrange- 
ment of form and colour that emulates that of the 
most highly-gifted genius, while it stands at an 
immeasurable distance from any mere student- 
work. Conscious of his great ability, he was ever 
ready to help the young, yet so to help them as a 
father and a brother would have done. Those who, 
with the present writer, have had the privilege of 
his personal friendship will be more fully able to 
estimate his loss. They know that the country 
has lost a great painter; but they feel still more 
that a just, manly, modest, and courteous spirit 
has passed away. 





ART NOTES. 





On Saturday last, in a miscellaneous sale of 
pictures, Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
disposed of some splendid examples of the English 
school. The chief of these were :—Lot 113—T.S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., 1851—A Highland Scene, with 
sheep, a very beautiful picture, which sold for 115 
guineas; 111 and 112—T. Creswick, R.A.—An 
Upright River-Scene, with an angler seated on a 
rock, one of his best works, painted in 1848, and 
the companion, Forest Scenery, with numerous 
deer, introduced by R. Ansdell, A.R.A., painted in 
1850, for 294 guineas; 59—J. L. David—* Tin- 
toretto painting the Portrait of his Daughter 
immediately after her Death,’ a fine example of 
the great French painter, for 104 guineas ; 100— 
George Morland—“ Repose,” a wood-scene with a 
gipsy family round a fire, very fine, and the 
companion—A woody Landscape, with peasants in 
a storm, equally fine, for 120 guineas; 130a— 
W. J. Miiller—A splendid view at Bacharach, on 
the Rhine, passengers waiting for the ferry, signed 
by the artist, for 155 guineas; and 79—Patrick 
Nasmyth—A splendid view of Loch Katrine, a 
beautiful and pure early specimen of the great 
master, cabinet size, for 285 guineas. The day’s 
sale realised £4462. 7s. 6d. 


THE collection of Water-colour drawings formed 
by the late Mr. James Wadmore of Upper Clapton 
was sold on Monday lastatthesamerooms. Lot 196 
—J.M. W. Turner, R.A.—* Sidon,”’ an example of 
the highest quality, brought 188 guineas; another 
drawing by the same master, lot 197—‘ Suez,” 
equally fine, 191 guineas ; lot 198—Copley Field- 
ing—“ Staffa,” executed in 1842, sold for 100 
guineas ; and the four following lots, by the same, 
all five being in his best style: 199—‘ Rydal 
Water,” dated 1839, for 176 guineas; 200— 
* Arundel Castle,” a grand picture, painted in 1834, 
for 255 guineas ; 201—“ Plymouth Sound,” in 1831, 
for 185 guineas ; and 202—A Sea-piece with vessels 
and boats, for 240 guineas. Besides the Wadmore 
collection, the sale contained some other fine 
water-colour paintings; and lot 237—another 
Copley Fielding—‘“ A View in Sussex,” sold for 
100 guineas; lot 234—Frederick Taylor— 
“Changing the Pasture” a splendid rural land- 
scape, the important drawing exhibited by the 
Old Water-Colour Society in 1860, brought 166 
guineas; and lots 212 and 13—David Cox—A 
Landscape, a man sawing timber in the fore- 
ground, a drawing of great excellence, and “The 
Pirate’s Isle,” from Byron's “ Corsair,” from Lord 
Northwick’s collection, one of the largest and 
most important drawings by the celebrated artist, 
208 guineas. The day’s sale amounted to 
£3416. 10s. 

Tue sale of Water-colour drawings was con- 
cluded on Tuesday, and the day’s sale consisted of 
drawings to which lovers of art of more limited 
means than the magnates who carried off the 
prizes of the previous day might aspire. Of 
these, lot 294—R. Tonge—‘ Marshes on the 
Ribble,” brought 38 guineas ; 328—David Cox— 
“The River Wye,” 41 guineas; 329 and 330— 


W. Hunt—Two beautiful specimens of Fruit, | 


plums, peaches, strawberries, melons, &c., 106 
guineas; 379 and 380—G. C. Stanfield—*‘ View 


of Rotterdam, with the Custom House,” and the | 
companion, “The Minne Water, Bruges,” 85 | 


guineas; 381—Sir David Wilkie, R.A.—‘‘The 
Discovery of Calisto at the Bath of Diana,” the 


fine picture mentioned by Allan Cunningham, 80 | 


guineas; 385—F. Danby, A.R.A.—“A_ Lake- 


Scene, with boats and figures,” fine évening effect, | 
60 guineas. The three days’ sale, including the | 


oil-paintings on Saturday, realised £8250. 

Mr. J. H. Forzy’s statue of Oliver Goldsmith, 
erected by public subscription, has been placed in 
front of Trinity College, Dublin, on a temporary 

tal, for the purpose of allowing the public to 
judge of its effect. 
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MUSIC. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF MUSIC. 


NATIONAL Association for this object has 
lately sprung into existence. ‘The list of its 
Council includes two or three names well and 
honourably known in the world of music, with 
some score of others noticeable only as intimating 
the aristocratic relations of their owners. ‘The 
Society, to judge from its prospectus, has scarcely 
yet determined on a plan of operations. ‘he terms 
in which it explains its objects are very general 
indeed. It hints at a scheme of musical instruc- 
tion on a “ uniform system ’’—to be carried out on 
the “ broadest basis ’—to include the “power of 
assisting friendless genius.”  Provisionally, at 
least, such an undertaking deserves a welcome. 
When its purposes and methods are more clearly 
explained it will be time to criticise. But the 
‘*encouragement’”’ of art is such a difficult pro- 
blem that it is never amiss to be reminded of the 
risks run in the prosecution of such schemes. It 
is very doubtful whether, on the whole, Art has 
been the gainer by the sum-total of all the artificial 
nursing that has been bestowed upon it. “O 
Art ! what stupidities have been perpetrated in thy 
name!” is one’s reflection on considering a little 
what kings, queens, and governments have done 
in this behalf. 

The enjoyment of the beautiful is the chief and 
best stimulus to its production. Such enjoyment, 
when organised as it is by our Philharmonics and 
Musical Unions, is a better stimulus than when 
detached and casual. ‘Thus far, at least, united 
action is wholesome and effective. But, when the 
organisation is extended to the actual production 
of music, or the breeding of musicians, the case 
is immediately beset with difficulties. Then 
comes at once a conflict of systems—a conflict 
inevitable in an art the methods of which are 
not scientific but empirical. When one thinks 
of this, the phrase “ uniform system” has an ugly 
sound. 

Music. is not—however much musicians may 
shrink from the confession—in any sense of the 
word, a science. The phrase “science of music” 
is a mere fashionable figure of speech. As yet the 
thing exists not. Perhaps it never will. Induc- 
tion, certainty, logicality, known connexion of 
cause and elfect, thorough analysis of facts and 
processes—these are some of the things which 
mark a science ; and there is no presumption that 
music, which is a thing operating on the emotional 
part of a man, will ever be invested with these 
severe intellectual attributes. It is essentially an 
art. Its processes, that is, are matters of prac- 
tice, not theory. Probably it would have advanced 
much more quickly as an art if it had not ham- 
pered itself by vain struggles to become a science. 
Perhaps the best chance of progress for the future 
lies in the now almost complete abandonment of 
the attempt. Bit by bit, almost every vestige of 
artificial law in harmony has vanished. The in- 
stincts of composers (which are,of course,only the in- 
stincts of the universal human ear) have demolished 
the mass of cumbrous syntax—of rules invented 
by successive generations of theorists. The final 
result is that there is probably not a single rule of 
either theory or practice on which complete una- 
nimity exists. On two fundamental points, for 
instance—the theory of the scale and the theory of 
the action of the human voice—there is not the 
slightest approximation to an agreement on first 
principles. The highest authorities among prac- 
tical musicians will confess that no such thing 
exists as a rational treatise on thorough bass, 
while, in the art of singing, it is notorious that 
the leading professors contradict each other in 
their elementary maxims. If the “encouragers” of 
music should unfortunately forget this, their en- 








couragement will do the art no more good than 
| has been done before by the thousand interferences 
| of authority in matters of opinion. Where a right 
result is not a matter of doubt, but the right 
method is, the safe rule is to put a premium on 
results and let the methods settle themselves. 
Dispense your encouragement to all methods that 
present themselves, in the proportions in which the 
desired ends are reached.. This maxim may have 
been unwisely applied to the education of little 
| children in village-schools, because the work of a 
| schoolmaster is meant to produce certain results 
_ which it is impossible to get a tangible measure 
| of. But in music there is no such difficulty. The 

public voice delivers, in the average of cases, a true 
| verdict on such questions as whether a symphony 

is worth listening to or not, whether a voice is or 

is not well-cultivated, and whether a choir can’or 

cannot sing to good purpose. There is a general 
| agreement as to the results, though there is a con- 
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flict as to methods. Upon this consideration must 
depend the policy of encouragement. To stimu- 
late the enjoyment of music by making it as 
plentiful and as cheap as pestle should be the 
first object. This, at least, cannot but be right. To 
help all effort which is producing any useful 
results whatever, is the safe way to find the best 
methods, and thus directly, as well as indirectly, 
obtain the maximum rate of progress. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tne Orrras.—The success*of “Faust and 
Margaret” at Cuvent Garden seems to have spared 
the management the trouble of fulfilling certain 
other promises of importance. Time, the inexor- 
able, now says nay to the production of the 
“ Etoile du Nord” or “Orfeo.” Madlle. Patti has 
succeeded so well in that most silly, but not least 
pretty, of operettas, “Don Pasquale,” that she is 
doubly certain to do well in the more diverting, 
because less monstrously absurd, “ Elixir of Love.” 
Signor Mario’s part of Nemorino is set down to 
M. Naudin. It1s not to spare himself, apparently, 
that the once great tenor surrenders the part, for 
he is to play to-night as Raoul to the Valentine 
of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, the long-expected prima 
donna from Berlin. The house is to be open only 
two weeks longer. Mr. Mapleson is finishing his 
campaign at Her Majesty’s by a series of “ cheap 
performances.” “ Oberon” is the chief feature of 
this supplementary season. It is produced witha 
east such as Weber certainly never saw, however 
good Braham and Miss Patey may have been. 
Mdlle. Titiens was the Reiza and Mme. Alboni 
the Fatima of the piece, as revived by Mr. Smith 
three years ago. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, 
and Mdlle. Trebelli now represent Sir Huon, 
Scherasmin, and Puck. No better group of per- 
formers could be hoped for. 


MADAME GRisI appeared on Wednesday at 
Signor Ciabatta’s Concert. The programme in- 
cluded, besides this great attraction, others of 
searcely less money-drawing power ; and the hall 
was consequently full to the roof. No one can 
have been sorry to hear again a singer the sight 
of whom suggests so many delightful recollections, 
nor in hearing her can have doubted that retire- 
ment was the right course. But, worn as is 
Mme. Grisi’s voice by some five-and-thirty years 
of precious service, it has still left certain qualities 
which make the youngest listener understand 
what if was which enchanted Europe for so long. 
Her delivery of her old songs has, of course, lost 
nothing of the old grace and queenly stateliness of 
manner, while, vocally, it makes the hearer feel 
that the art of singing has been retrograding— 
“has been,” let us say, in the hope that there 
is now coming a change for the better. But it is 
in her singing of a simple ballad, such as (the 
Italian) “ Last Rose of Summer,” where small 
physical effort is needed, that the resistless charm 
of the lady’s manner is most felt. She sang this 
little song on Wednesday with a tenderness and 
grace all her own—a pathetic power which has 
not descénded upon any Lady EKnrichetia now 
before the world. It was pleasant to see a vast 
audience, which had been dazzled by some mar- 
vellous displays of throat-gymnastics, confess 
the greater power of genuine music by that un- 
mistakable quiver of emotion which tells of some- 
thing more than tickled ears. 


Tue Crystal Palace series of “Grand Con- 
certs”’ finishes to-day. Want of space has for- 
bidden anything more than an occasional “ note” 
of these concerts in these columns. They have 
been on the whole excellent entertainments— 
just suited to the place and the season. Even 
without its music, the Crystal Palace would be 
about the most delightful place in the world 
for taking one’s ease on a summer’s day, among 
roses and ferns, fountains and statues, palm- 
trees and bananas. The music makes it doubly 
delightful. 


Tuer Gresham Professorship, rendered vacant 
some time since by the death of Professor Taylor, 
has, it is stated, been bestowed on Dr. Heary 
Wylde of the London Academy of Music, St. 
James’s Hall. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY 18th to %th, 


WEDNESDAY.—Madame Michal’s Concert (Mme. Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, &c.), Hanover Square Rooms, 2.30 p.m, 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, “‘Huenenots;” Monday, 
“Faust e Margherita;” Tuesday, “ Elisir d’Amore.” 
HER MAJsEsTyY’s.—To-night, “Oberon; Monday, Part 
of “La Figlia,” with Mme, Ristori, 


THE DRAMA. 


MADAME RISTORIS “NORMA” AND 
* ROSMUNDA.” 


N following this great actress through the series 
of performances which she brought to a con- 
clusion on Monday evening, our admiration at the 
large range of her powers rises to the point of 
| wonder. No matter how bald, feeble, or unnatural 
| the drama in which she has appeared, she has 
| never failed to sustain the attention and excite the 
i 


| 
| 
| 


sympathetic interest of heraudience. The tragedies 


| of “Norma” and “Rosmunda,” for example, would | 
| have taxed any English audience beyond the | 


| powers of patience had their long-drawn scenes 
been enacted by any less powerful actress ; but, 
while Madame Ristori is upon the stage, no sense 
of weariness is possible, so full of life, nature, and 
poetry is every look, tone, and movement of hers. 
Many of her finest touches are the mute gestures 
speaking with indescribable eloquence—with 
which she completes the half-expressed idea of the 
dramatist, or realises the vaguely-suggested feeling 
of the situation he has contrived. A striking 
example of this exquisite faculty is given by her 
in the first act of “ Rosmunda,” where she is 
listening to her husband’s account of his own acts 
in a battle from which he has just returned. 
With A/machilde’s inflated account of his hacking 
and hewing, and of his dangerous position in the 
midst of his foes, it is impossible to feel any kind 
of glowing interest; but the play of Ristori’s 
features, changing every instant under the stress 
of her high-wrought emotion, is watched with a 
sort of fascinated pleasure, and when, with a great 
sigh of relief, she exclaims 


Respiro alfine—alfin sei salvo, 





the applause springs involuntarily from the de- 
lighted beholder. ‘These are the great “ points ” 
made by Ristori, and which, we have before 
explained, have in them nothing in common with 
stage device or clap-trap. A more beautiful in- 
stance of the same power of thoroughly embodying 
a character is given by her in the second act of 
“Norma ’”’ while listening to Adalgisa’s story of 
her heart’s troubles. The Druid-priestess is 
appealed to for consolation and advice, and her soul 
thrills with sympathy for the love-stricken girl; 
she realises in her own breast every gentle pain 
suggested by the other’s pleading confession ; and 
she folds her to her bosom with a namelessly 
tender compassion. Her sweetness of intonation 
is such as one might imagine to belong to the voice 
of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna as she says “ Dry 
thy tears :” 
: Tergi i] tuo pianto! 
I tuoi tormenti non ignara, intesi, 
To sard tua difesa e tuo conforto. 
{ tuoi legami infrango ; e un’ altro giuro 
Rendora sacro l’amor tuo, 
Adal. Che dici? Che speri tu ? 
Nor. D’irrevocabil voto 
Tu non sei stretta ; il padre tuo non puote 
_ Voler sacrasti, tuo malgrado, all’ara. 
Adal. Oh fosse vero ! 
Nor. A me soggetta é lara ! 


E per mia voce parleranno i humi. 
Adal. Oh, me felice !--Oh, Pollion ! 


From the moment the perfidious name has fallen 
from Adalgisa’s lips in their innocent happiness 
of awakened hope, we become aware of the grandly 
artistic method by which Ristori produces her 
effects. For one tremendous moment she is struck 
dumb with horrible surprise; and, when words 
come to her, they ring with a harshness and ter- 
rific force of contrasted emphasis not to be de- 
scribed. 
. Che dice ? 
Che nome intési ?—Pollion ? 
Adal, E desso? E Yamor mio! 
Nor. Tui !—No ;—giammai, t’inganni; 
Ei sposo tuo !—tu menti ! 


The rest of the heart-struggle is as grandly 
depicted. As in her Medea, her exhibition of 
maternal love is most true to nature; and the 
development of the passion in the person of 
Norma is one of the most beautiful characteristics 
of the part. That, under the irresistible influence 
of her ova for her child, she is ready to bear every 
injury put upon her by the abominably heartless 
father, is made perfectly natural by the exquisite 
truthfulness of the emotions displayed. Nobly 
simple, truly pathetic was the ilvery of the 
prayer— 
So per chi m’abbandoni, t’amo ancora 
Perché penso al mio figlio e al suo destino. 
Per esso io t’amo, e il tuo fallir, perdono ; 
M’ama tu pur per lui, prendimi taco 
amante, captiva—anche captiva ! 
Che importa il nome pur ch’io sia con voi! 
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| Inthe character of Rosmunda Madame Ristori 


| has few opportunities for simple pathos ; but she 
| yet contrives to invest this incarnation of jealousy 
' and guilty vengeance with infinitely more human 
| and womanly attributes than Alfieri was able or 
| willing to give her. There can be little modern 
| sympathy for a king’s daughter who plunges into 
| ® sea of crime to avenge the barbaric insult which 
| has been put upon her in making her drink out 
of her dead father’s skull. It is by the com- 
pleteness with which Ristori presents this terrible 
woman that she succeeds in impressing us. If 
we remember rightly, it was in this character that, 
seven years ago, on her first appearance in 
London, she established her reputation with her 
English critics. ‘There can be little doubt that, 
since that time, her acting of the character has 
been greatly improved—not in details of develop- 
| ment merely, but in fulness of general effect. 
| ler Rosmunda is as severe in the character of 
| its grandeur as are the form and treatment of 
| Alfiecri’s terribly intense and artificial tragedy, 
in which the unities are preserved at the price of 
all that admirers of our Shakespearian drama myst 
consider most essential. The plot, developed in 
five acts, the action of which takes place upon one 
spot, is worked out by four characters only—is as 
rigid in form as a Greek tragedy. But, as we 
have said, Ristori’s Rosmunda is thoroughly a 
creature of flesh and blood, by whose savage 
passions we are roused and interested as the 
Lombard queen of Alfieri could never interest us, 
One noticeable feature of the performance of this 
character is the perfect ease with which she 
wears the antique robes: the flowing queenly 
mantle seems familiar to her. Her attitudes 
and gestures through the play are astonishing 
for their grandeur, grace, and perfect freedom from 
apparent study, and would alone mark Ristori as 
a great artist. 

We are glad to report that an additional per- 
formance is announced for Monday evening next, 
when Ristori will appear, possibly for the last 
time, in the fifth act of ‘ Maria Stuarda,” in 
which some of the most exquisite acting is 
displayed ; in the fourth act of “ Macbeth,” which 
iachadies the wonderful hand-washing scene; and 
the last act of “ Elizabetta.” This performance, 
which is to be given in conjunction with a series 
of cheap operatic entertainments, will prove suffi- 
ciently attractive, we hope, to induce the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Theatre to arrange for, at 
least, one more performance of “ Medea” before the 
final departure of Madame Ristori from England. 








Mr. BuckstTone’s management of the Haymarket 
will be remarkable in the history of that theatre. 
He has been the sole lessee and director for ten 
years; and during that long period he has only 
made two seasons, the second of which, compri- 
sing 1473 nights, was brought to a termination 
on Wednesday — with a speech from the 
manager “relative to the past and concerning the 
future.” With the past Mr. Buckstone appears 
tobe perfectly content ; and, as to the future, he 
looks forward to it with smiling anticipations of 
success. “The theatre is to be reopened in Sep- 
tember, after being refitted and decorated. Alter- 
ations are to be made in the arrangements of the 
pit; and those of the dress-circle are to be 
entirely changed—the knife-boards will be 
abolished, the box-partitions removed, and 250 
roomy velvet chairs placed for the convenience of 
the visitors to that part of the house.” It is ng 
of the programme of the coming season that Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan are to lead off with Lady 
Gifford’s “ Finesse.’ In October Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Matthews are to return, a new comedy 
having been prepared for them, which Mr. 
Buckstone “has every reason to hope will run 
till Christmas.” On the 26th December Mr. 
Sothern is to return, with the expressed inten- 
tion of introducing his “ Brother Tham” to the 
public. Beyond making these arrangements and 
engagements Mr. Buckstone has not meddled 
with the functions of the future. His past 
successes appear to us to confirm the opinion 
more than once stated in these columns, that t 
public has a strong liking for theatrical entertain- 
ment, and that want of patronage of theatres 
generally implies want of special excellence in the 
amusements they offer. 


Mr. anD Mrs. German Rezep.—These two 
admirable artists, in conjunction with the ever- 
young John Parry, are about to add some new cha- 
racters to the number of the visitors who ie 
upon them at the “ ing Cottage.” Po 
John Parry’s delicately-touched description of 
“ Mrs. Roseleaf’s Little Party” is as fresh now, 
at the end of the season, as it was at the beginning. 
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JOHN FOSTER’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth lettered, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME; and other Lite- 
rary Remains. By Joun Yoster. With Preface by Jonny 
SHEPPARD. Edited by J. E. aera M Pe a so 
“This ad by all lovers of the author of the 

* eas be role for Noshing can be trivial 

whieh comes from  inan like Foster; and his friends have 

service in bringing forth his posthumous writings 


fn rd desirable a form, aud in editing them so carefully,”"—THE 


READER, 
London: JACKSON, Wanrorp, and HODDER, 27, Paternoster 
Ow, 





Just published, in crown Svo., price $s., cloth antique, red edges, 
THE DIVINE MYSTERY OF PEACE. By James 
BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 
Second Edition, in crown &vo., price 7s. 61., cloth, 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: Fourteen Discourses. 
By the Rey. J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 





By the same Author, in crown Svo., price 18. 6d., cloth, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD 
IN RELATION TO THE ATONEMENT. 


JAOKSON, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 


= -_— 


THE HOMILIST, Vol. IV. For the Year 1862, in 
crown 8yo., price 8s. éd., cloth lettered, red edges, containing: 
Homilies—Genius of the Gospel—Germs of Thonght—Biblical 

Criticism—Preachers’ Finger-Post—The Pulpit and its Hand- 

maids, &c, 

The First Series may still be had, in Seven Volumes, complete, 
for Two Guineas, and will be sent on receipt of a post-otlice 
order for the amount, 

An Index to the Seven Volumes may also be had, price 2s. 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and IloppDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 





A New Edition, in One Volume, price 15s., cloth lettered, 
bevelled boards, 


THE ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By 


the late CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, Edited by his Nephew, 

HUGH ANDERSON. 

“Few volumes in our language are so full of matter that 
should be interesting to the Christian mind. It should have 
its place in the library of every minister and of every layman 
who can afford to purchase a good book.”—British Quarterly 


“It is the only thorough history of the printed English Bible 
we have.” —Evangelical Dagan ne. ” . 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth lettered, 
with Portrait, 


JOHN LEIFCHILD, D.D.: His Public Labours, 
Private Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics. Founded 
upon an Autobiography. By J. R. LEI¥CHILD, A.M. 

It is a very interesting and readable book.” —Athenaum. 
“This is one of the most interesting and admirably executed 
ieces of religious and ministerial biography we have for a long 
ime seen, Dr. Leifchild deserved a monument, and he has a 
one, The compiler has very dexterously woven together 
personal knowledge with the numerous autobiographical 
da. The volume is valuable on many accounts. As 

Presenting a model of pastoral and ministerial power, we 
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Know where in our immediate circle we should find it 
Pompation ; for eminent ministers have seldom been fortunate 
in their biographers.’’—Eclectic Review. 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and IHoppDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 











NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT) OF THE PRO- 
PHECY OF DANIEL, With Notes Critical and Ex- 
i. the late Joun Brttamy, Author of “‘ The 
ry of al Religions,” ‘‘ True Age of Christ,’’ ‘* Anti- 
” *Ophion,”’ &e., &c. 
London: Srvexiy, Marsnaut, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


Just published, Second Edition, much enlarged, 
feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxi- 


CATION, with an INQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE 
OF in ABUSE OF ALCOHOLas a Predisposing Cause 
of . By W. Marcerr, M.D., F.R.8. 


Joun Cuvroniit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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Just published, Fourth Edition, 7s., 


The Baths of Germany. By 


Epwiy mm, M.D. Author of ‘‘The Watering Places of 








douyn Cuvronitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Price 12s., 


Medical Guide to the Spas of 


RUROPE. By Dr. Atrnavs. 
Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Just published, Third and Enlarged Edition, price 1s., 


Ben Rhydding. The Asclepion 


OP ENGLAND: Irs Bravrres, rms Ways, anv ITs 
Warer-Curt, By the Rey. R. Wooprow T'Homsoy, 


hondon: T. Nzuson and Sons, Paternoster Row, and 
dinburgh. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
+ By the Author of ‘The Nuptials of 


n ote true poet. His work contains 











THE NEW NOVEL.—This Day. 


THE 


KING’S 


MAIL: 


A NOVEL. 
By HENRY HOLL. 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


“ The incidents of this story are of such varied interest, that the pleasure of the reader would be destroyed if the 


plot were detailed more fully.’”’—READER. = s - : : 
full of action, and containing several descriptive passages of considerable merit. 


‘** A brisk and entertaining story, 


As a work of fiction it will find favour with subscribers to circulating libraries, and to many readers who pay little 


heed to ordinary novels.’’—Atheneun. 


‘«<*'The King’s Mail’ may be pronounced a success.”’—Morning Post, 
‘‘ The story is extremely exciting, full of interest and stirring events. —Court Journal, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 





Now ready, in One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
- 

TWidcik-+.t.0 &@.T.. 

A NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME, | 

| 
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By the Author of “ Story of a Family,” “‘ Queen Isabel,” 
&e., &C. 
Virtur, Broturks, & Co., 6, Amen Corner. 





THE CREAM OF A LIFE. 
A NOVEL, 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


COX ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
In One thick Volume, 8vo. Just published, price £1. 4s., 
cloth boards, 


The Institutions of the English 


GOVERNMENT; being an Account of the Constitvu- 
tion, Powers, and Procepure of its LEGISLATIVE, 
Juprcerat, and Apmrinistrative Departments; with 
Copious References to Ancient and Modern Authorities. 
By Homorsuam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Hewry Swezrt, 3, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street. 


On July 27 will be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., | 
| 





This Day is published, 8vo., price 18s., 
A GENERAL VIEW OF 


The Criminal Law of England. 


By James Fitzsames Srepuen, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


Macmittanw & Co London and Cambridge. 


SHORTHAND. 








Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 


of longhand writing. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Prrway, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrwan, Parsonage Lane. 





Now ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo., price 12s., 


The Roman Poets of the 


REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Seutar, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Edinburgh : Epmonston and Dovetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co., and all Booksellers, 





This Day, 8vv., cloth, 12s., 

THE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: an Examination 
of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chronology. By 
D. W. Nasx. With Frontispiece of the Egyptian 
Calendar at Thebes. 

By the same Author, 

TALIESIN ; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 
A Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 

J. Russect Saitx, 36, Soho Square, London. 





This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 
EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN CHRIS- 





TIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. By Samvur. Suarez, Author of 
**The History of Egypt,’’ &c. 

By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the BRITISH | 


MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. With numerous 
Engravings, after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Gries- , 


bach’s Greek T: by Samvey, Saarpr. Fifth Edition. 


12mo., pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ;. 
by post, a. 10d. | 


version in existence, either of the 


post, 
waa _— ment. Ecclesiastic 
or any portion e ent.”"— ‘ 
quoted with the Bughish Ohurshman. 18, 1862, | 
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J. Russeii Surru, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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Now ready, complete, 


The Works of John Howe: 


Vor. I., containing—The Blessedness of the Righteous ; 
The Vanity of this Mortal Life; Man’s Creation in a 
Holy but Mutable State. 

Vou. Il.—A Treatise on Delighting in God; The Re- 
deemer’s Tears Wept over Lost Souls; The Redeemer’s 
Dominion over the Invisible World. 


Vou. IlI.—The Living Temple; or, a Good Man is the 
Temple of God. 

Vou, IV.—Self-dedication ; On Yielding Yourselves unto 
God; Of Thoughtfulness for the Morrow; Concerning 
the Immoderate Desire of Foreknowing Things; Of 
Charity in reference to Other Men’s Sins; Union 
among Protestants; The Carnality of Religious Con- 
tention, &c. 

Vou. V.—Treatises on Divine Prescience and the Trinity ; 
Letter concerning Stillingfleet’s Sermons; Discourses 
on Public Occasions, &c. 


Vou. VI.—Funeral Sermons; and Index. 


The whole work is edited by Henry Roarrs, Esq. It 
is now complete, in Six Volumes, 8vo., finely printed on 
best paper, price 5s. each, in cloth boards. The Life of 
the Author, by Mr. Roaxrs, revised, will shortly be issued, 





Recently published. 
BIRKS’S ANSWER TO COLENSO, 


The Exodus of Israel :—its 


DIFFICULTIES EXAMINED AND ITS TRUTH CON- 
FIRMED; with a Reply to Recent Objections. By the 
Rey. T. R, Brrxs, M.A, 8vo., 7s., cloth boards, 


THE 


Bible and Modern Thought. 


By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, 
Herts. A New Edition, with an Appendix, containing 
valuable additions on—THE EVIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY; .THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT; THE BIBLE AND ANCIENT EGYPT; 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SCRIPTURE; GENESIS 
AND GEOLOGY. Finely printed, 8vo., cloth boards, 7s. ; 
12mo, edition, without the Appendix, 3s., cloth boards, 


Shilling Books for Leisure 
HOURS. Each containing 288 pages. Engravings, 
1s., neat cover; 2s., handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
1, REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 
2. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 
3. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, 


Tue Revierovus Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers, 





Now ready, price 5s., with nearly 100 Illustrations, 


The Fern Manual; being a 


DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE BEST STOVE, GREEN- 
HOUSE, AND HARDY FERNS IN BRITISH GAR- 
DENS, with Instructions for their Cultivation and Treat- 
ment, as well on a large scale as in Fern Cases and 
Glasses. By some oF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THR JOURNAL 
or HORTICULTURE. 
London: Journat or Horticutture anp Corraar Gar- 
DENER Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, E.C.; and of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, AND COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, a first-class Weekly Illustrated Gardening Peri- 
odical. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume was 
commenced on Tuesday, July 7. A Specimen Number 
free for four postage stamps. 


Office, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





This Day is published, with upwards of 150 Woodent 
Illustrations, post 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


THE ANGLER-NATURALIST: 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH, 
WITH AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
RUDIMENTS OF ICHTHYOLOGY, 


By H, CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
Author of * How to Spin for Pike,” &e., &c. 


Joun Van Voonrst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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BIBLIOTHECA PATRUM ECCLESIZ ANGLICANE 


ad Annum 1300 ex Recensione J. A. Grurs. 36 vols. 
8vo., hf. bd. calf, antique style. £12. Londini, 1843-6. 


ConTENTS.—Lanfranci (Archiep. Cant.) Opera, 2 vols.— 
Aldhelmi (Malmesburiensis. Bpsecop, Shireburnensis) 
Opera; 1 vol.—Arnulfi (Lexoviensis “piscopi) Epistole 
ad Henricum II., 8. Th. a Becket, &c.: 1 vol.—Bonifacii 
(Archiepiscopi et Martyris) Opera; 2 vols.—Bedwe (Vene- 
rabilis) Opera omnia; 12 vols, Becket (Thome Can- 
tuariensis) Opera; 4 vols. —Gilberti Fohot_ Epistolze ; 
2 vols.—Herbert de Bosham Opera; 2 vols.—Petri_Bles- 
sensis (Bath. Archiad.) Opera; 4 vols.—Aneedota Bedw, 
Lanfranci, Bonifacii. Tatwini, Herberti de Bosham, et 
alii; 1 vol.—Joannis Sarisberiensis Opera ; 5 vols. 


CODEX APOCRYPHUS NOVI TESTAMENTI, The 
Uncanonical Gospels, and other Writings referring to 
the first ages of Christianity; in the original languages. 
Collected together from the editions of Fabricius, Thile, 
and others, by the Rev. Dr. Gives, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 
lettered (only 200 copies printed). 18s, London, 1852, 

1, Historia Josephi, fabri lignarii; Arabice.—2. Evangelium 
Infantiw Servatoris; Arabice.—3. fragmenta que Jesu 
Christi antoris nomen prw se ferunt, Lil. Latine et I. 
Grwce.—4. Evangelium Jacobi Minoris ; Groece.—5. Evan- 
gelium Thome Israelite; Grace.— 6. Evangelinm de 
Nativitate S. Maria; Latme.—7. Historia de Nativitate 
S. Marizw et de Infantia Salvatoris; Latine.—s8. Evan- 
gelinm Marcionis; Grwce,— 9. Liber Sancti Joannis; 
Latine.—10. Evangelium Nicodemi: Grece.—11. Evan- 
gelium Nicodemi; Latine.—i2. Acta 8. Thome; Griece.— 
13. Abdiw Historia Apostolica, Latine, ex Versione Julii 
Africani.— 14, Epistole Pilati; partim Grace, partim 
Latine.—15. Metliti Passio 8. Joannis Evang.; Latine.— 
16. Marcelli Acta Petri et Pauli.—i7. Libellus a Muliere 
hemorr. Herodi oblatus.—18. Epistole Pauliet Senee. 
19. Corinthiorum ad Vanlum Epistola, versio Latina.— 
%. Pauli Epist. 111. ad Chorinthios.—21. Pauli Epistola 
ad Laodicenses.—22. Epistola Petri ad Jacobum; Greece. 
—23. Epistole S. Joannis et hydropici.—24. lFragmenta 
Apostoloran a Steph. Prietorio edita.— 25. Lypistolw 
Ignatii et B. Virginis Mariw.—26. Epistola Judworum 
tempore Jesu crueifixi missa. — 27-34. Liturgia Varia 
Evangelistarum at Apostolornm.—35. Oratio S, Joannis 
Evangelistw.—36. Canones Apostolorim, —37. Synodus 
Apostolorum de Symbolo, — 3s. Evangelium Barnabw, 


Statice,—3v, Liturgia Jacobi.—410, Notes. 
GRAMMATICORUM LATINORUM VETERUM 


CORPUS collegit, auxit, recensuit, ac potiorem Lec- 


tionis Varietatem (et Indices) adjecit Friprerrcus 
IANDEMANNUs. 4 vols. 4to. £1 18.; or fine paper, 
£1 3s. Lipsiw, 1831-40, 


This important collection of Latin Grammarians consists 
of the following anthors:—1. Arusianus Messus (seu 
Corn. Fronto) e Codice Ambrosiano,—2. Asperus (Jun.) e 
Codice Gothano emendatus.,—s. Charisius (Flay, Sosi- 
pater) cum Cod, unico collatus.—4. Donatus (.Elius) e 
od. Santeniano emendatus.—5, Eutychius (sen Euty- 
ches) e Cod. 8S. Columb. Bob. restitutus. —6. Isidori 
(Sancti) Etymologicon e Cod. Guelpherbytanis et atliis 
emendatus.—7. Paulus Diaconns, e Cod. Guelpherbytano 
et aliis emendatus.—s. Phocas, e Codicibus Guelpherby- 
tanis et Gothanis emendatus.—?. Pompeius Festus, e 
Cod. Guelpherbytano et aliis emendatus.—10. Probus 
(M. Valerius) e Cod. 8. Columbani Bobiensis editus. 
ll. Verrius Flaccns, e Cod. Guelpherbytano emendatus. 
—12. Victorinus (Maximus sen Marins Victorianus Afer) 
e Codicibus Gothanis et 8. Columb, emendatus. 

Each volume is accompanied by copious indexes of words, 
of authors cited by the grammarians it contains, and of 
subjects mentioned inthe text, These Indexes are of the 
greatest value to the philological inquirer, and torm, as 
it were, a series of Glossaries, useful in themselves, 
The Various Readings at the foot of each page exhibit an 
amount of patient painstaking labour, which none but a 
German could accomplish. 


JAPANESE.—BIOBU; or, Six Folding-Screens as 


formed by the Transitory World. A Japanese His- 
torical Romance, by Rivrer Tanerrico, with Illustra- 
tions by Uraxawa Tosoxunt. Translated into German 
by Dr. Avaust Prizmarer, under the title of SECHS 
WANDSCHIRME in Gestalten der vergiinglichen Welt. 
8vo., with facsimile of the Original Text and 57 Illustra- 
tions printed from wooden blocks at Jeddo in 1821 
(18 Monsei), an admirable specimen of Zinco-litho- 
graphy, and hardly distinguishable from the original 
Japanese publication.. £1 1s. Wien, 1847. 
The text is in the dialect at present spoken by the natives, 
the true vernacular, in which very Tew Chinese words 
occur, and never unless altered to the Japanese form. 
The author in his preface disclaims the use of all but 
every day and natural results to prove his proposition, 
that the proverb lies, which says: “* Man and folding- 
screens are never wpright.”” As a specimen of Zinco- 
ithography, as executed at the Imperial Foundry and 
-yinling Offige at Vienna, the original text and cuits 
leave nothing to be desired. 


MINNESINGER :— MANESSISCHE SAMMLUNG 
aus der Pariser Urschrift, nach G. W. Rassmans 
Vergleichung ergiinzt und hergestellt von Fr. Herr. 
VON DER HaGen. 
den Janaer, Heidelberger, und Weingarter Samm- 
lungen und aus allen bekannten Handschriften und 
friheren Drucken ergiinzt und hergestellt von demsel- 
ben. Leipzig, 1838.—Hacen (Fried. Heinr. von der) 
Geschichte der Minnesinger und ihrer Werke, Abbil- 
dungen und Handschriften, Sangweisen, &c. Leipzig, 
1838,—4 vols, 4to., fine paper, boards (publ. at £5 12s.) 
£2 10s, Leipzig, 1838, 

This, by far the most perfect collection of the Lays of the 
Minnesingers, those Love-minstrels of the 12th, 13th, 


and 14th centuries, and pioneers of German literature, | 
is accompanied by a biographical and literary history of | 


the bards and their productions, extending to 04) pages, 
closely printed in double columns, illustrated with fac: 
similes of the manuscripts, and with the manner of 
chanting the lays in musical notes, sometimes in fac- 
simile and sometimes upon four lines, but rendered 
legible to modern readers of music by dotting the upper 
line, which is of much later introduction, “ The poets of 
Germany during this period of extraordinary fertility in 
versification, were not less mnmerous than those of 
France and Provence. From Henry of Waldeck to the 
last of the Lyric Poets, soon after the beginning of the 
14th century, not less than two hundred are known by 
name.”—Huallam., 


ZEDLER’S (JOH. HEINR.) UNIVERSAL-LEXICON 
aller Wissenschaften und Kunste (Von J. A. von 
Frayxeystrix, P. D. Loncorivs und Anderen), mit 
einer Vorrede von Jon, Perr. vy. Lupewie, und mit 
beiden Supplementen. 64 vols., folio, fine copy, calf. 
£12 12s. Halle, 1732-54. 

This is in every way a most extraordinary production, if 
we consider its date, and leaves the celebrated Encyclo- 
ie, and the dictionaries of Trevoux, Martiniere, and 
Moreri, far behind it, embracing as it does, in its multi- 
tudinous contents, all that they do, and, at the same time, 
an infinity of subjects which they do not touch upon. 
indeed, it is byno means superseded by more recent pub- 
Jieations in matters relating to History, Bi hy, and 
Antiquities; whilst in all that oprerteme toChure 1 His- 
ie Councils, and Synods, Patristic and Scholastic 
Set it still holds the same rank and authority 
which it did a century ago. 





D. NUTT, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand, London, 


Leipzig, 1838.—MINNESINGER aus | 


days, from the Year A.D, 1138 to the Year A.D. 1274. 
and 17 Edward ITIL., A.D. 1343, 


By 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


In a few days, Two Parts in one handsome Volume, bound in cloth, price 12s., 
4 
MEDLEVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, and the events which happened in their 


Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, and of the Marvels Therein, between the Years 44 Henry III, A.D, 1260 
Translated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, 


HENRY THOMAS RILEY, 


Clare Hall, Cambridge; and of the inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


M.A., 








CURIOSITIES AND MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE, 


Catalogue of the Most Recent 


ADDITIONS to the Large Collection of Curious and 
Scarce Books, many not elsewhere procurable, sent by 
Post for One Stamp. 

Rienarp Srpson, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHESS, 
Now Ready, price Sixpence, 


Catalogue of Books on the 


ORIGIN, HISTORY, and PRACTICE of THE GAME 
OF CHESS, many of Considerable Rarity, from the 
Library of a well-known Veteran Chess Player and 
Author. 
RicHarp Simpson, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


Tn 8vo., 700 pp., half-bound morocco, price 8s., returned to 


purchasers, 
IN 


A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES : 


Amongst which will be found the Sacred Writings: Biblio- 
graphy; Canon Law and Church Discipline; Councils, Synods, 
and Confessions of Faith; Fathers ; Doctors of the Church and 
Schoolmen;: Heclesiastical Writers, Historians, and Scotists 
and Thomists; Monastic History, Ancient and Modern; Litur- 
gical Writings of all Nations; Commentaries and Expositions of 
the Bible, from the earliest period to the present time. Rich in 
the writings of the Reformers and of the best Roman Catholic 
Divines, Rationalists, Pietists, and “Old Lutherans” of Ger- 
many; Hebrew and Syriac Literature connected with Holy 
Writ, &¢.; the whole arranged and illustrated with original 
Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Analytical. 

The following Parts can be had separately, and free of charge, 
npon receipt of two postage stamps for each:—FATHERS AND 
DOCTORS, 98 pp.; LITURGIES, 44 pp.; CANON AND ECCLE- 
STASTICAL LAW. 36 pp.: MONASTIC HISTORY, 4 pp. 
HEBREW AND SYRIAC LITERATURE, 24 pp. 


Davin Nett, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, rrom Duke Srreer; 
CHURTON’S, rrom Hoxiies Street; 


HODGSON’S, From Great MARYLEBONE STREET; AND 
SAUNDERS anp OTLEY’S, rrom Conntrr Street, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 
English, French, and German Literature, 
to insure which EvEry New Worx of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSURS FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added AS THE DEMAND INCREASES. 


_ *.* The Proprietor endeavours always tomeet the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regn- 
late the supply: no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 
be excluded, 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 
OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


including EVERY WORK OF INTEREST, daily accumulating 
since 1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 








| Country Subscribers, Book Clups, &c., from TWO 
_ GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 


-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS OF THE SEASON, and 
of the past Twenty Years, are in Circulation at this 
extensive Library. The Collection includes a large sup- 
ply of every recent Work of History, every genuine 
Biography, all the best Books of Travel and Adventure, 
every important Work in Religion and Philosophy, and 
all Works of acknowledged merit in Poetry and Fiction. 

Book Societies in connection with the Library are now 
established in every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two ‘or Three Friends may, by uniting in one Sub- 
scription, originate similar Societies in neighbourhoods 
where they do not at present exist, and obtain all the 
advantages of the Library on moderate terms. 
| Prospectuses, with Lists of Books recently added, and 
| of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, 
| postage free, on application. 

' CHARLES Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London, 
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Te RKISH BATHS, VICTORIA STREET. 
This magnificent establishment, accommodating 800 daily, 
is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted). Public and private baths 
for ladies and gentlemen; prices from 1s. 6d, upwards.—N.B. 
Baths for Horses. pane : 
Oriental Bath Company of London (Limited), Victoria Street 
near the station, Westminster. 








Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH, May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
zond Street, W. 


4 19 ' Yc 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OITL— 
This ELEGANT and FRAGRANT O1L is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in promoting the bs 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s, 7" 
10s, 6d. (equal to four smail),and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers, 


*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” 


YIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOLLY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET. NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s, each, 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


+ 


aa CY al 

NOTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 

and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectful offer to me 
yublic this truly marvellous fluid, which gradnally restores the 
tame hair to its pristine hnue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month wiil keep it in perfect ‘s 
A single bottle will suttice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the hichest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be Mmspected on ap- 
plication, 


————— 


ASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 

The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 
Tender Feet. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


' , in nea . 
(\! ILOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 
gauze waistcoats, 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 








% scr ~~ ¥ Al s 
HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 60, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.’ See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 


NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TRA, 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound, Strong BLACK 
TEAS, 28., 2s, 4d., 2s. 6d, to 3s, 


A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London. 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own 
vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LI 4 . 
PRICR’s “NEW NIGHT Epoeen = heed in glasses, without 


wetter, give a pure white light, and @o not flicker. Price 6d. per 
OX, 

_PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
stored perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 

ear, 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHT DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s, and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appoin 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. The 
Starch is used in THR ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers &e 


WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER. For which a Phize MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and cvery other species of Insect. 
SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable rem for sors 
FLEAS IN THEIR DOGS, as also Ladies for Peri Doge. t 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied withoutany 


apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETE 
ANIMAL LIFE. 2 a 











Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or free for 14 
or 4 stam y 
or 34 postage Ps by THOMAS KEATING, U , 79, St. 


Take notice euch i 
wt. h genuine packet bears the above name and 
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PART VI. FOR JUNE, PRICE ls. 5p., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Charge of the ee and 


Press 
7 tory of Britain. 


Scientific Pensions.—The Mythical 
~The Sources of the Nile. 





REVIEWS. 


Apztn L’EstranGe; or, Moulded out of Faults, 
Avexaypzr (Sim Jas.) Incidents of the Maori War, in 
1860-61. 


wstep (Pror. Daviv T.) Great Stone Book. 

Brnwnertt (Mrs.) My Mother’s Meetings. 

Brrszav (Px. Cu.) Varieties of Dogs, in Sculptures, 
Pictures, and Books. 

Bosarguet (J. W.) Compendium of Chronology from 
Solomon to Christ. 

Brornerton (Mrs.) Respectable Sinners, 

Brown (W.) Natural History of Salmon. 

Bucxtanp (Franx T.) Fish-Hatching. 

Byzne (Mason Mitzs). Memoirs. Edited by his Widow. 

Carty (Lievr.-Cou.) Narrative of the Late War in New 
Zealand. 


CHRONICLES OF CaRLINGFoRD, Second Series. 

CHRONICLES OF THE Mayors AND SuHeEnirrs or Lonpon, 
from the ‘‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus.’’—The French 
Chronicle of London, from the ‘‘Chroniques de Lon- 
dres’’ (Cleopatra A. vi. Brit. Mus.) By H. T. Riley. 


CHronotoaicat Institurz (Transactions, Volume I, 


Coyrotty (Dr. Joun). Study of Hamlet. 
Davis (Jounx). Tracks of McKinlay and Party across 
Australia. 


Dz Hearne (Canyon). The American Question. 
Deniss. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Friemine (Gzorce). Travels in Mantchu Tartary. 
+ Francis (Francis). Fish-Culture. 
Gumracn (Joammes vor). Historical Antiquity of the 
People of Egypt. 
Hammertcu (Martin). Sagn og Eventyr. 
Hixcutirr (Tuos. W.) South American Sketches. 


Hveo (Victor). Victor Hugo raconté par un Témoin 
de sa Vie ( e Hugo), et Guvres Inédites. 


Irvine (WasHIneton). The Life and Letters of Washing- 
ton Irving. By Pierre M. Irving. Vol. IT. 

Kuvestzy (Henry). Austin Elliot: a Novel. 

Latuam (De. R.G.) Nationalities of Europe. 

Mackay (R. W.) The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 
cedents. 


Masszy (Wit11im). History of England during the 
Reign of George III, Vol. III. 
Muavaics (Rzy. F,D.) Claims of the Bible and of Science. 





REVIEWS. 


MronetEet, La Sorciére. Translated by L. F. Trotter. 

MontatEmMBERT (Count DE). Memoir of the Abbé La- 
cordaire. 

Movat (Dr. Frev. J.) Adventures and Researches 
among the Andaman Islanders, 

Nozt (Rev. Bartist). Freedom and Slavery in America. 

OLIPHANT pane, The Rector; and the Doctor’s Family 
(Chronicles of Carlingford). 

Pazz (Dow Ramon). Wild Scenes in South America. 

Puittmore (Joun G.) History of England during the 
Reign of George the Third. Vol. I. 

Pycrort (Rrv. Jamgs). Dragons’ Teeth: a Novel. 

Sevtar (Pror. W. Y.) Roman Poets of the Republic.. 

Sito (Pror. Gotpwin). Does the Bible Sanction 
American Slavery ? 

Spicer (H.) Strange Things among Us. 

Srooner (Rrv. Ep.) Parson and People; or, Incidents 
in the Every-Day Life of a Clergyman, 

TexrEr (Cuartks). L’Asie Mineure (‘‘ Univers Pit- 
toresque.’’ Tome XII.) 

Trencnw (DEAN). The Subjection of the Creature to 
Vanity. 

Trotiore (T. A.) Giulio Malatesta: a Novel. 





NOTICES. 


Wilson on the Registration of Title to Land.—Phillipps’s 
** Ordinances of Spiritual Worship.’’—Bishop Patrick’s 
Discourse. Edited by the Dean of Ely.—Dr. Cum- 
ming’s ‘‘ Moses Right and Colenso Wrong,” &c., &c.— 
Magazines and Serials.—The Life of Chillingworth.— 
A Norseman’s Views of Britain and the British.—The 
Chevalier de Chatelain’s ‘‘ Rayons et Reflets.’’—Mur- 
ray’s Sketches of Ancient History.—Literary Remains 
of John Foster.—McDonald’s Natural Phenomena and 
the Genetic Record, &c., &c.— Dean Alford’s New 
Testament for English Readers.—The Student’s Latin 
Grammar. By Dr. William Smith.—The Student's 
Greek Grammar. By Dr. Curtius.—Moor’s ‘‘ Divine 
Authority of the Pentateuch.’’—‘‘ The Nullity of Meta- 
physics.’’—Sir Aberdour : a Romaunt, &c., &c.—A Tour 
in Tartan-Land. By Cuthbert Bede.—Mr. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall’s Verselets, Latin and English.—Clissold on 
Inspiration, Interpretation, and the First Chapter of 
Genesis,—The New Gymnastics.—Pamphlets, &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Royal Academy.—Art-Teaching: a Letter from Mr. 
E. Armitage.—Mr. Henry Crossley on Petra and the 
Binaitic Inscriptions,—Mr, A, W, Taylor on Wagner’s 

usic, 





SCIENCE. 


eel 


Prof. Roscoe on the Measurement of the Chemical Action 
of Sunlight.—Mr. Ruskin on the Alps of Savoy.—The 
Abbeville Jaw-Bone.—Visitation of the Royal O a- 
tory.— Reception of Captains Speke and Grant.— 
Weekly Scientific Summaries, and Proceedings olf 
Learned Societies. 





ART. 


Water-Colour Exhibition (Second Notice).—Royal Aca- 
demy (Fifth and Sixth Notices: Landscapes; Por- 
traits).—British Institution: Old Masters.—Notes on 
the Life of Augustus L. Egg.— Mr. E. Armitage’s 
Memorial to the Royal Commission,—Annual Meeting 
of the Arundel Society.—The Worshipful ower, a 
Painters’ Exhibition.—Sales of the Collections of Pic- 
tures of Mr. Robert Craig, of Glasgow; of Mr. Daven- 
port Bromley, of Wootten Hall; and of Mr, John 
Allnutt, of Clapham Common; sale of the *‘Capo di 
Monte’’ Vase, and Chinese Enamels from the *‘ Sum- 
mer Palace”? at Pekin. ; 





MUSIC, 


Royal Italian Opera: Mdlle. Patti in Tragedy.—Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. — Recent Concerts. — Wagner’s 
**Lohengrin,’”? &c.—Gounod’s ‘“ Faust.’? — National 
Choral Society.—Thalberg’s Matinées.—New Philhar- 
monic.—The Wandering Minstrels.—Crystal Palace 
Concerts,—Musical Notes and Gossip. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tom Taylor’s ‘ 'Ticket-of-Leave Man.’’—*"‘Court and 
Camp.’’—Mr. Harris’s ‘‘ Unlucky Mortal.’’—Mr. Mor- 
ton’s “‘Lad from the Country.’’—Mr. G. Roberts’s 
** Cousin Tom.,’’—Madame Ristori’s Medea, Elizabetta, 
and Maria Stuarda.—Mr. Walter Montgomery’s Othello 
and Romeo.—Mr. Pepper’s ‘‘ Ghost’”’ at the Theatres. 
—The London Theatres. 





MISCELLANEA. 


London Fétes.—Oxford Commemoration.—Colenso and 
his Critics (Part III. of ‘‘The Pentateuch Critically 
Examined’’).—Recent Excavations at Pompeii.—Tar- 
tar Origin of the Russians.—Literary Gossip ; Sales by 
Auction; Forthcoming Works; Anecdotes, &c., and 


LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS FOR EACH WEEK. 
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&. ARMITAGE, Esq. 
©. CARTER BLAKE, Esq,, F.G.S. 
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